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For the Companion. 
“SHRIMPY.” 

“Shrimpy” was a boot-black, who followed 
his calling about the streets of New York by day, 
and slept in an old hogshead by night. 

“Shrimpy” had another name, but no one 
seemed to care what it was. He was just a lit- 
tle street-rat—and such a very little street-rat, 
that all the other street-rats called him ‘“Shrim- 
py,” because he was so small, and so dirty, and 
so ragged, and so brown that he made his com- 

panions think of nothing but a shrimp when 
they looked at him. 

“Wat do yer call me Shrimpy fer?” he used 
to say. “I aint a fish, be 1?—a little fish wid a 
long tail, good ter eat? My name’s Bob Rettle, 
and I’m as good as any 0’ yous,” 

With this he would sling his boot-blacking 
box over his shoulder and go off sulky. 

But that was only at first. He soon got 
roughened to the life of the street, and didn’t 
care what any body called him. 

Shrimpy’s hogshead, in which he slept at 
night, was in an alley leading out of Fulton 
Street. It was a blind alley—that is to say, an 
alley that is closed at the other end by a brick 
wall. 

Up against the brick wall, at the end of his 
blind alley, was Shrimpy’s hogshead. It was 
open at the top, but Shrimpy didn’t mind that. 
It was a free lodging-house, and none of the 
other street-rats had yet found it. What did he 
care that it had no roof? The weather was nice 
and warm. ’ 

With the first dawn of daylight, Shrimpy 
would crawl over the top of his hogshead, sling 
his blacking-kit over his shoulder, and start off 
to the City Hall Park, to earn his breakfast—for 
he never had a cent when he got up in the morn- 
ing. 

As soon as he had earned a ten-cent piece for a 
couple of “shines,” he would go to an under- 
ground cating-house in Nassau Street and get 
his breakfast. He did not wash his face before 
going there. Shrimpy thought it a dreadfully 
uncomfortable thing for a “feller to have to go 
wash hisself every day or two.” And no doubt 
it is rather uncomfortable, washing at a hy- 
drant without soap or towel. But one mizht 
suppose it is more uncomfortable to have thick 
layers of dirt on the face. 

Shrimpy did not seem to care, though. He 
ute his breakfast with a good appetite, it must 
be confessed, when he got it. Sometimes he 
would go hungry till nearly noon before he 
chanced to find any body who wanted a “shine.” 
But on his “lucky” days, as he called them, 
he would sometimes have job after job, until he 

Would get as many as thirty or forty cents to- 
gether, before he bought his breakfast. 

When he had but ten cents, Shrimpy would 
make a breakfast off a codfish-ball and a cup of 
toffee—the fish-ball costing six cents and the 
toffee four. But when he had made a “rigler 
haul,” and was so rich as to own half a dollar, 
hewould “lay out for a tip-top feed, as he called 
it~beefsteak and onions at ten cents, two pieces 
ot pie, (apple and pie-plant) at six cents each, 

ida cup of coffee, making twenty-six cents in 
fll. That was a breakfast fit for a king, Shrim- 

PY thought. But he didn’t get it often. 

Afer breakfast, Shrimpy was out in the park 

ns crying, “Black y’ bo-o-o-ts! Shine ’em 

all day long; and during the lulls in busi- 
‘which were generally very long—he would 
fumble away whatever cents he might possess, 

Hen Pitch-penny with his fellow-boot- 


If the night found him with empty pockets, 
Would stroll around the streets in the even- 
nt, looking in at shop windows, and wishing 
Was rich; or hanging about theatre-doors, 
‘seing for pennies of the grown people; or hay- 
€ fight, or some other such genteel amuse- 
ut, With other boys as penniless as himself. 
tif he had any money at night, he would 
mut it and see if he had enough to get some 
rt and go to the theatre afterward; if he 








SHRIMPY. 


had, then he got his supper first; but if he 
hadn’t, then he went without his supper, but 
went to the theatre all the same. 

A shilling was enough to pay his way into the 
pit of the old Bowery, where he would sit till 
midnight, looking at blood-and-thunder plays, 
and shouting “hi-hi!” at the top of his lungs, 
and sometimes fighting with a friend, and get- 
ting rapped over the head by the policeman’s 
rattan stick. 

And along in the middle of the night, when 
honest folks were abed, Shrimpy wouid crawl 
off to the blind alley on Fulton Street, and clam- 
ber over into his hogshead, and slump down in 
the corner, and sleep till daybreak again. ~ 

Shrimpy was getting into all sorts of bad hab- 
its. He was learning to swear, to fight, to chew 
tobacco, even to drink gin, and to gamble. 

It was time something happened to Shrimpy. 

Something did happen. One night, as he was 
sleeping away in the bottom of his hogshead, 
there came up a great rain storm. The rain 
poured down on the roof of the brick building 
against which Shrimpy’s hogshead stood; and 
the water accumulated in the eaves overhead, 
and ran down a huge waterspout that hung over 
the hogshead, and fell upon Shrimpy in a tor- 
rent, wetting him through and through, and 
nearly drowning him. 

Poor Shrimpy managed to crawl out of the 
hogshead before the water had got deep enough 
to quite drown him; but he was in a pitiable 
plight. Soaked to the skin—sleepy—dirty; but 
after all not so dirty as usual, for the water had 
washed off some of that. 

Shrimpy limped to the outer end of the blind 
alley, and looked ont. The gutters were run- 
ning rivers; the street lamps twinkled dimly 
through the storm; and overhead all was black 
and threatening. : 

“Well, I mus’ say,” said Shrimpy, shivering, 
“these is nice doin’s. Right into the middle of 
the night here, and the water a-comin’ down like 
the cork was out up yonder! It aint no fun, this 
aint!” . 

He dodged into a door-way near by, and tried 
to squeeze himself close enough to keep the rain 
from pelting him in the face. 

A policeman, snugly wrapped in a great water- 
proof overcoat, came along, and his sharp eyes 
caught sight of Shrimpy in the door-way. 

‘Wot yer doin’ there?” cried the policeman. 
“Come out on it, I tell yer.” 

“[’m drownded out,” said poor Shrimpy, be- 
ginning-to whimper. “I aint now’er’s to go to.” 

“O, you aint, aint you?” said the officer. 
“Well, then, wot business hey you got to be out 
this time o’ night?” 

Shrimpy could only whimper in reply. After 
a little the policeman walked on, satisfied there 
was not much harm in the boy; especially as he 





wasn’t anxious to take him to the station-house 
in such weather, whoever he was. 

The storm lulled after a while, and the stars 
shone out of the sky again. 

Shrimpy went into the blind alley to look at 
his old home. The hogshead was full of water. 
There was no sleeping there any more. 

The ground was soaked and cold besides; there 
was not a dry spot anywhere; and altogether 
Shrimpy was in a sore strait as to where he 
should finish his night’s sleep, so rudely broken. 

He wandered wearily up Fulton Street, toward 
where the light of a printing-office gleamed from 
the windows on the corner of Nassau Street. 

The City Hall clock struck three. 

I was one of the editors of the morning paper 
which was published in that printing-office, and 
as Shrimpy came up the street I stepped out up- 
on the sidewalk. My work was done for the 
night, and I was going home. 

‘“Hollo,” said I, when I saw Shrimpy. “What’s 
the matter?” 

“TJ aint got now’er’s to go to,” said Shrimpy, 
looking very unhappy indeed. ne aie 

“That's a pity,” said I. “You are not just 
getting to bed, though, are you?” 

“['m drownded out,” said Shrimpy, again; 
and then he told me the story of the hogshead 
and the waterspout. 

“You poor little rat,” said I. ‘Well, come 
down here, and I’ll see if we can’t find a corner 
for you.” 

I led the way down a dark stairway under the 
sidewalk, and spoke to the foreman of the press- 
room, who was getting his presses ready to run 
off the first edition of the paper. 

“Let this boy dry himself by the engine, won’t 
you, Dawkins, and give him a dry corner to sleep 
in.” 

Dawkins consented, and Shrimpy was pro- 
vided with a pile of old paper in a corner, by 
the engine. Before I left him, I said,— 

“Now, Shrimpy, I want you to come and see 
me to-morrow night about seven o’clock. Ask 
the clerk in the counting-room for me—I told 
him my name—and he will tell you where to 
find me.” 

Then I went home to bed. 

Shrimpy was promptly on hand at the time 
mentioned, and I took him up stairs tothe News- 
boys’ Lodging-House, which was at the top of 
the same building with our newspaper office. 
He was kindly received, and at once entered up- 
on his new life. 

The first thing Shrimpy was introduced to was 
a bath-tub. He was made to take off his clothes, 
and was told to give himself a thorough scrub- 
bing. 

He did not take kindly to the water. He had 
received such a soaking the night before, that 


could not sleep in the clean beds there until he 
got his dirt off. So he took apiece of brown 
soap, and began operations. 

In about ten minutes he came out of the bath- 
tub whiter than he had been before for many a 
day; and the water he left in the tub wasa sight 
to behold! 

A coarse, dry towel soon set Shrimpy’s face 
and legs in a bright glow, and he rather shrunk 
from the idea of putting on his old clothes again. 

The*next process that Shrimpy submitted to 
was that of being shorn. <A sharp pair of shears 
skated over his little round poll, and took off his 
hair so close to his head that when he rubbed 
his hand over it it felt like a brush. 

That night he slept in a clean bed for the first 
time in his life. His dirty clothes lay in a heap 
on the floor, and Shrimpy, as naked as when he 
was born, lay between the white, sweet-smelling 
sheets, and felt as comfortable as you please. 

From that time forward his whole life under- 
went a great change. He was inspired with new” 
habits and ambitions. He spent his evenings in 
the school-room, learning the mysteries of A B 
C, and during the day, instead of playing pitch- 
penny, he worked as hard as he could, and saved 
every cent possible. He was provided with a 
savings-bank in the lodging-house, where every 
night he deposited all the cents he had scraped 
together, over and above the price of his meals 
and the small change for his lodging. 

And. one day, a few months after the night 
when he was “drownded out,” Shrimpy went off 
with a party of other doys on the railroad, bound 
for the great West. 

A farmer in Ohio had offered him a home, 
and the former strect-rat was about to be con- 
verted into a happy farmer boy—with plenty of 
fresh air, healthy employment, a nice little bed- 
room of his own, and no end of home-made 
bread and pure country milk to live on. 

(Concluded next weck.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE SURPRISE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By Mrs. C. W. Flanders. 

“Tt does seem to me, Kitty Clyde, as if you 
might be a trifle more nimble! When I was 
your age I used to stand on a half bushel and 
spin tow on a high wheel!” 

Kitty groaned from her very heart. She was 
ten years old, and the first words she recollected 
ever to have heard, were, “I used to stand on a 
half bushel, and spin tow on a high wheel.” 

She had heard them so often repeated, from 
that hour to this, that somehow she had grown 
very sensitive about the exploit with the high 
wheel. . 

She began to feel as if she was a household 
drone, simply because she had never stood ona 
half bushel and spun tow. More than once, when 
her mother had been lashing her with boasts 
about the “high wheel,” Kitty had breathed a 
childish sigh of despair, and mentally resolved 
that sooner or later she would do something that 
should cast tow spinning entirely into the shade. 

But Kitty was a little diplomatist. So instead 
of saying, as some girls would have said, ‘““Moth- 
er, am fretted to death with that old story,” 
she very innocently questioned her mother about 
the particulars of that interesting feat, which 
was the very best way, she well knew, to mollify 
the good lady’s displeasure at her shortcomings. 

“Well, Kitty,” said Mrs. Clyde, dropping into 
achair and wiping her face with the corner of 
her apron, “when J was a girl, girls had to work. 
We couldn’t spend our time gadding about the 
streets, or pulling wild flowers. Here Kitty 
winced, for she could no more resist loving flow- 
ers than her mother could resist flinging the 
taufit into her blushing face. “No, indeed,” 
continued the mother, “we were at it morning, 
noon and night—early and late—and that was 
what made smart women of us!” 

“Smart women,” reiterated Kitty, looking 
thoughtfully into her mother’s face. Poor child! 
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“smart” whose face was not careworn, and who 
did not always wear an apron. 

“Yes—smart women!” Mrs. Clyde went on. 
“JT was a bit of athing, when I was your age, and 
when I was set to spinning couldn’t reach up to 
turn the wheel; that was why I had to stand on 
ahalf bushel! That was how] was brought up.” 

Kitty thought of her mother, a little girl, 
standing with naked feet on the hard half bush- 
el, twirling the high wheel with her small hands; 
but instead of feeling proud of her, she pitied 
her. Instead of the story inspiring her with an 
ambition to spin tow, it gave her the strongest 
possible desire to smell the blue violets, that she 
knew were waiting her coming by the cool, gurg- 
ling brook under the hill. 

So, having kissed her mother and patted her 
cheeks, Kitty slipped out at the side door, and 
went skipping after a butterfly that seemed to 
be waiting on a wild honeysuckle for her com- 
ing. 

Two hours after she came back with her apron 
full of flowers, which she quietly cast aside when 
she caught her mother’s eye from the window. 

“Kitty Clyde,” cried the dame, angrily, “it’s 
no use talking to you. You shall goto your 
grandmother’s within a week’s time, and then 
we'll see if you dilly-dally your time away in 
this manner.” 

And to her grandmother’s Kitty Clyde went, 
leaving her heart. among the violets under the 
hill. 

Of course poor Kitty fancied her grandmoth- 
er’s house was a nest full of high wheels and old 
half bushels. She expected to hear the whir-r-r 
of tow-spinning echoed by every rafter. She 
found, instead, a kind-hearted old lady, whose 
white hairs were confined beneath a mob cap, 
mud who was ready to love and pet her as she 
had never been petted before. 

The worry and bustle had died out of grand- 
mother’s heart long years ago, when her over- 
tasked children had been laid away, one by one, 
in the quiet graveyard, and her good man had 
rested from his labors to awaken in the morn- 
ing of a better day. Her withered hands had 
foryotten their cunning, and rested lovingly upon 
the old family Bible, above which her husband 
had wept and prayed. “She was waiting,” she 
said—waiting for her own summons home. 

Kitty was taken sick while at her grandmoth- 
er’s, and during the period of lier convalescénce 
was allowed to rest upon the lounge in her aunt’s 
weaving-room. She had never seen a loom of 
any kind. 

As she wazed, hour after hour, upon the dex- 
terous manner with which her aunt tossed the 
shuttle to and fro, and listened to her cheerfully- 
told stories of her spinning days, Kitty came to 
think that it was not so terrible a thing to spin 
and weave as she had fancied it must be. So 
one day she confided her one grief to her aunt’s 
ear, and begged to know if she couldn’t manage 
to have her do something that would so far sur- 
pass “standing upon a half bushel and spinning 
tow,” as to silence the taunts of her mother. 

Kitty realized, when she made the request, 
that it was a great thing to ask, and her little 
heart almost stood still while her aunt took the 
subject into consideration. 

“Has your mother any thing to show to pron 
that she spun tow, standing upon a half bush- 
el?” asked her aunt, with great gravity. 

“Not that I ever saw,” answered Kitty. 

“Very well,” returned the aunt, with a sly 
laugh, “you shall spin linen for a towel, and 
weave it, and tow for a towel, and weave that, 
and you can stand upon a half bushel, too! 
And when you return home, and yow mother 
bewins to boast, you can tell what you have done, 
and show your towels to prove it.” 

Happy, happy Kitty! Flowers, butterflies, fire- 
flies and pin-fishing were quite neglected. 

She stood on the same half bushel her mother 
had stood on before her; she whirled the high 
wheel with as good a will; and although she 
wasted the tow and lost her patience many times, 
the thought that she was to outdo her mother 
encouraged her to persevere. 

It was weeks before the tow thread was pro- 
nounced suitable for weaving, but she conquered 
at last; and grandmother kissed her blistered 
fingers, and ordered a “good girl’s cake” to be 
made for the oceasion. 

But now a difficulty arose. Where was flax 
to be found prepared for spinning upon the “lit- 
tle wheel ?” 

“Kitty,” said her aunt, “you must take this 
silver half dollar, and go to your Aunt Becca’s. 
Tell her your story. Ask her to sell you as much 
flax as will spin thread for a towel.” 

Kitty set forth with her basket and half dollar. 
So absorbed was she in her desire to eclipse her 
mother, that she passed by whole fields of wild 
flowers without stopping to gather one. 

The aunt listened to her request, and encour- 
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the silky flax, and placed it carefully in the bas- 
ket. 

“Here is the half dollar, auntie,” said Kitty, 
standing on tiptoe to kiss her aunt. 

“Bless your little heart! keep your money, 
darling. All I want for pay is a look at the tow- 
¢] when it is finished.” 

But Kitty couldn’t think of begging her flax. 
So she tucked the half dollar behind the curtain, 
on the window-sill, and taking 4 last look at the 
geese and chickens, took her basket and started 
for home. 

Hlow grandma and auntie laughed, when she 
told how nicely she had contrived to leave the 
silver in the window! 

“Tt was so sly!” said Kitty, exultantly, as she 
opened the basket. ‘ Won’t they be surprised 
when they find it, though ?” 

Here Kitty shook out the shining flax, and lo, 
out of its soft meshes the silver half dollar rolled 
and danced about the floor like a whirling Der- 
vish. 

Then there was more laughing and surprise, 
Kitty wondering all the while how they could 
have found the half dollar-so soon, as if her 
cousin did not see her when she placed it there. 
Grandmother said it reminded her of the silver 
cup found in Benjamin’s sack, and made Kitty 
read the dear old story to her, while auntie made 
tea, when they all fell to chatting upon the un- 
looked-for success that seemed crowning Kitty’s 
efforts, until Kitty felt herself quite a heroine. 
The next morning Kitty commenced learning 
to spin linen upon a little wheel, and a time she 
had of it! The wheel whirled all ways but the 
right way—her foot wouldn’t move when it 
ought—the flax knotted and the thread broke, 
until Kitty cried with vexati@én. But she tri- 
umphed at last, as every body will who perse- 
veres. 

Little by little the skeins grew, and then came 
the weaving. 

Kitty stood hours and hours watching her 
aunt’s shuttle. Her aunt’s foot went down with 


tle flew from right to left, there was a bang, and 


checks were formed, and the pattern completed. 
could do it. 


room, she 
tle bench 
hand. 
the treadles. What was she to do now? 

ing, and pressing the treadle with her right foot 
saw to her delight the warp open. 
tossed the shuttle and pressed up the thread 


again, and— 


ing the loom in motion, had hurried to the room 
“No, I haven’t, auntie,” said Kitty, triumph 
antly; “it has all come to me at last!” 


say they were a great success. 
hibited once, they were twice to all the neigh 


in the result. 

And now for Kitty’s triumph! 

The time came when her mother and fathe 
came to take Kitty home. 
meeting, mother and child quite forgot to allud 
to their exploits. 
before the visit was completed, and when th 


ty’s mother was tempted to cry out,— 


upon that very half bushel and spun tow!” 


ast. 

“Perhaps, 
er little girl who can spin tow—our little Kitty 
here, for example!” 


’ 


ers would make a web grow!” 
.what girls of ten years can do now-a-days!” 
upon the spindle. 


‘Now let your mother see you spin linen!” 


dexterity. 





aged her with many kind words; then wrapped 


the wooden treadle, the warp opened, the shut- 
so it went on until a square or a dozen little 


What a perplexing maze! Kitty said every 
minute that she couldn’t do it, that she never 


After awhile, however, the idea grew upon 
her, so that one day when her aunt had left the 
ventured to seat herself upon the lit- 
and take the pointed shuttle in her 
sut where do you think her feet were? 
There she sat, but they were dangling far above 
Kitty slipped down, supported herself stand- 
Then she 


moved the‘next treadle and tossed the shuttle 


“Child! child! how could you? You’ve spoiled 
my web, Lam sure,” cried the aunt, who, hear- 


Auntie stood by, almost as much delighted as 
the child, while Kitty wove thread after thread. 
When the web was near completion, Kitty was 
allowed to weave her towels, and we are glad to 
If they were ex- 


bors, and every body who had spoken an encour- 
aging word to the little girl seemed to take pride 


In the first joy of 
One unlucky day, however, 
friends had assembled in the weaving-room, Kit- 
“Kitty Clyde, when I was of your age, I stood 
Ah, luckless boast! It was the good woman’s 
’ cried the aunt, “there is some oth- 
“Kitty, indeed!” exclaimed Mistress Clyde. 
“As if chasing butterflies and pulling wild flow- 


“Come here, Kitty,” said auntie, slipping the 
band over the great wheel, “let your mother see 


Whir-r-r—whir-r-r—whir-r-r went the high 
wheel, and very deftly the even thread was rolled 
Kitty set the little wheel in motion with equal 


“Perhaps you can weave, to show her what 


little girls can do besides chasing butterflies and 
pulling wild flowers.” 

And Kitty wove. 

“Perhaps you spun and wove towels, sister 
Clyde, when you were ten years old,” cried 
auntie, whipping out the tow and linen ones that 
Kitty had woven. “Here we all are living wit- 
nesses that Kitty has spun tow on a high wheel 
and flax on a little one, and woven tewels with 
her own hands at the age of ten years! Beat 
that if you can, sister Clyde!’ 

For a moment Mrs. Clyde flushed and looked 
confused; but it was but for a moment, for ma- 
ternal pride conquered, and she folded the ex- 
cited and happy child in her arms with a “well 
done, Kitty.” 

From that day to this the good woman has 
never been heard to allude to the time when she 
“stood on a half bushel and spun tow!” 


LINES, 


SAID TO BE WRITTEN BY THE YOUNGEST DAUGHTER OF 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 


Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and talked, and danced, and sung; 
And proud of health, of freedom vain, 
Dreamed not of sorrow, care or pain. 
Concluding in those hours of glee, 

That all the world was made for me. 


But when the days of trial came, 

When sickness shook this trembling frame, 

When folly’s gay pursuits were o'er, 

And I could dance and sing no more, 

It then occurred how sad ’twould be 

Were this world only made for me! 

—_\——~<+or—__—_———__ 
For the Companion. 
HOW AN HONEST HEART WAS 
BROKEN. 

One bitterly cold night, fifty years ago, a stage 
was overturned about a mile from the little vil- 
lage of L——, and the passengers were obliged 
to walk through the cutting wind, to the tavern. 
One of them, a young fellow of nineteen or 
twenty, studied the faces of the men in the bar- 
room, till he heard one, who had no business at 
the bar, say that he was waiting for a shovel 
the blacksmith was mending. 
The young man stepped up to him a few min- 
utes later, and asked, in a confidential tone, if he 
could allow him to stop at his house over two 
nights, as the stage ran on this branch road on- 
ly every other day. He said, that as he had sevy- 
eral hundred dollars in gold, which he was car- 
rying from Vermont to an uncle in Missouri, he 
did not like to remain at the tavern, among so 
many rough fellows as he saw there. 
The good man made him welcome, and they 
set off together. The conversation, however, 
had been overheard by an old farmer, named 
Abel Graves. 
When seated before the broad kitehen fire, the 
man entertained his young guest with stories of 
the house, which was one of the first built in 
the State, and which had been unoccupied for 
years, till he--having lost his own home by the 
knavery and perjury of a neighbor—was glad to 
repair it for a shelter for his family. 
But the youth could not get his mind off his 
journey, and said he wished he had walked on. 
Then he was told that the main stage route for 
Boston was but seven miles off, and that had 
the night not been so severe, he could have been 
driven over to the “Seven Hemlocks,” where the 
coach halted at three in the morning. 

The evening passed pleasantly, and the family 
retired at ten o’clock, giving the stranger the 
bed in the sitting-room, where they usually slept 
themselves. 

What was the dismay of the host, on going to 
call the young man to breakfast, to find the win- 
dow open and he and his bag missing! On abit 
of paper on the table was a dollar bill, and these 
words: 


, 


r 


e 

“When the house was all quiet, I found snow was 
beginning to fall, and felt so uneasy that I concluded 
to walk on, lest I might be blocked up here. Iama 
good walker, and shall go as you directed and strike 
the stage road at three. Accept my thanks for your 
kindness. B.D.” 


e 


The man of the house, whose name was Price, 
room at the tavern, and told the circumstance, 


count of the severe cold. 


, 


tur’. 
him?” 


of his own will. 
or your house.” 


Price, who was now owner in law of his farm 





went directly to the post-office, which was in a 
expressing anxiety for the young man on ac- 


The tavern-keeper, who was his own best cus- 
tomer, stepped from the bar-room, leaving the 
door ajar, and said, “I don’t thank you for coax- 
ing off my customers, by telling them we’re all 
robbers here; and you'd better look,out in fu- 
How much money did you get out of 


“None,” replied Price, “save this dollar he left 
Abel Graves heard all the con- 
versation, and he knowsI never spoke of you 


“O, yes!” responded Grooman, the enemy of 


“you two is the ‘county temperance society,’ 


was them cries of ‘murder’ I heerd over at your 
house last night?” 

“There were no cries there,” replied Price, “and 
if there had been, you could not have heard them 
half that distance.” 

When Price repeated Grooman’s taunt to his 
wife, she exclaimed, “‘I hope no one thinks you 
made way with the stranger for his moncy!” 
This remark recalled to his mind several really 
suspicious circumstances, and he went to his 
work feeling very uncomfortable, and wishing 
he could spare time to ride over to the Hem- 
locks, to ask if the young man got there safely, 
If he hadn’t time to go, the tavern-keeper and 
Grooman had; and they learned that two men 
got in to the stage at that point, one muffled in 
a cloak, for Boston, and the other, with a bag of 
tools, for some other place. They told on their 
return, that the young man was missing, and 
had not taken the stage; and proposed to get up 
a party to scour the woods, for his body, as he 
doubtless had wandered off the raad and per- 
ished—if he had not been murdered for his 
money. : 

“Indeed,” said Grooman, with a knowing nod 
of the head, “if Iwas Price I should set off after 
that young man, to clear up my own character! 
It is an awful thing, I tell you; and I, for one, 
think a sarch warrant ought to be issued for that 
are feller and his money!” 

“TJ feel,’ said the tavern-keeper, “that our 
town’s responsible for the safety o’ them that 
put up here over night—specially when there’sa 
tavern here!” 

And thus they talked till past midnight. 

The next morning, Mr. Price was amazed by a 
visit from the minister, to announce, as gently 
as possible, that “several persons were coming 
to look round the place;” but he assured him 
that they were the worst men in town, and that 
his friends would stand by him, knowing him to 
be innocent. 

They came, and hunted barn, garden and cel- 
lar, but in vain. Then they insisted on compar- 
ing the note left by the stranger with Price’s 
own handwriting; and although they were as 
unlike as two unpractised hands could make 
them, Grooman pronounced them “wonderful 
sim’lar,” and shook his head wisely at this pain- 
ful decision. 

Price had not the strength to bear this new 
insult and wrong, after the vexatious lawsuit he 
had just gone through. 

When all were gone but two or three real 
friends, Price offered to go before a justice of the 
peace, and take oath to the truth of his state 
ment; dut they said he had better stand on his 
past character; that the thing was a plot of his 
enemies and it would soon blow over. 

Having said this kindly, they went home and 
slept soundly; for “it is easy bearing other peo- 
ple’s sorrows.” 

There was no sleep for poor Price that night, 
nor the next, nor the next. He walked the floor, 
contriving plans to overtake the young travel- 
ler; but he only knew that his name was Ben, and 
that he was bound for Missouri. “If he but 
knew the town,” he said, “he could write to the 
postmaster; or he could walk there, even, to 
prove his innocence.” 

He became greatly excited, and could neither 
eat nor sleep; and at the end of a weck the sur 
mising and backbiting were stopped by his sud- 
den death—of disease of the heart. 

Every one who had lisped a suspicion—except 
the two men who gloried in their course—seemed 
conscience-stricken at the funeral, when the mit- 
ister, making no allusion to the recent gossip, 
spoke of him as among the pure of heart, who, 
having honored Christ on earth, rest with Him 
in heaven. 

The widow had suffered cruelly; and now felt 
alienated from all her neighbors. She thought 
that foes had assailed and friends forsaken het 
husband; and that thus he had been murdered. 

She ceased attending chyrch, walked four 
miles to another village to buy her supplies and 
to sell the stockings she knit, rather than meet 
those she knew. 

She taught her little girl at home, and kept 
her away from the village children. She asked 
aid from none; and as she was not strong 
enough to work out of doors, she brought her 
pigs and her chickens into the shed, and kept 
her wood-pile in the room which had been the 
parlor of the house when it stood in its glory, 
and there, with her own hands, she sawed and 
split it. : 

In afew years she became almost a hermit; 
never answering a knock at the door, and Te 
turning any little gift the people in their kind- 
ness sent her. 

If her little girl stood by the window, she 
called her awer when any one passed by; 

, | the old house looked as if again uninhabited. 
So five or six years passed by. The mother 
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ing up a sad little woman; for aside from being 
shut out from the world, she had no companion- ger. 4 ve 
ship at home; for her mother seldom spoke. His horse was a tamed native of the prairies, 
One day little Maria stood at the window,— and possessed the wild freedom of limb that 
her mother having gone to the next town, on makes the perfect leaper and runner, after prop- 
her errands. A chaise drove up to the rickety | cr training. In more than one emergency this 
fence, and a gentleman, giving the reins to a 
lady beside him, got out and knocked at the 
door. 

Maria opened it.” 

“Does the same family live here now, that 
lived here five years ago?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, Iwas born here, and I’m nine,” 
she said. 

“fs your father in?” 

“Hfe’s dead, sir,” she answered. 

“?’'m sorry for that. Where’s your mother?’ 

Maria told him, and then, childlike, she said, 
“Father-died broken-hearted, cause somebody 
said he killed a man; but he didn’t, for the min- | peering throvgh the dim starlight, he was sud- 
ister said he went right to heaven.” ; | denly hailed, and a voice commanded him to 

In answer to questions, the gentleman drew jhalt. Looking to the right, he could dimly sce 
out the whole story, and heard that the mother } the form of a horseman approaching. 
kept the writing and the doliar bill in the clock, | drew rein, and coolly waited tor the stranger to 
and wanted her to keep it when she was dead, | ©OM€ UP. 
because one day God would show the people 
that her husband was innocent. 

The gentleman tied the horse and brought his | 
wife in, and made Maria repeat the story, and 
show the paper and the dollar bill. 

Then he said, “Now, my little girl, I’m the 
one who left the house so foolishly, that night. 
I’ve never been to the East since, till now, and 
I left the stage at the Hemlocks and took a 
chaise on purpose to come over and thank your 
parents for their kindness, and to apologize for 
my boyish rudeness. Who is your best friend 
here?” ; 

“We have only one friend—the minister. 
Mother won’t let any one else in,” replied the 
child. 

“Go and bring him here,” said the gentleman. 
Maria went out and soon returned with their 
“one friend.” 

The resuit of their conference was, that the . 
young man, who had grown ‘rich by the rise in | ments and the morale of his men, 
landhis grandfather had bought for him, pledged | AS the two leisurely approached the rebel 
himself to provide for the widow,—who, even in | camp, Cooper began to be anxious. He must 
her increasing weakness, refused aid from her | £¢t Tid of his companion in some way. But how 
neighbors,—and at her death, which could not | ¥#s the question. 7 - 
be far off, to take Maria for his own and educate | 4 #limpse of the enemy’s camp-fires glimmer- 
her, ing not half a mile distant was not pleasant. 

This was all written and signed by the gentle- The next instant the challenge of a rebel picket 
man, who charged the minister to tell the story sounded close at hand, and forced him to act 

from the pulpit, so that Price’s innocence might | ®t ONC¢- : Lae 
be established. Suddenly placing his pistol to the ear of his 

He then put a large bank-note in the pastor’s companion’s horse, he fired, and wheeling about, 
hand to be used for the comfort of the widow | $*!loped off at a break-neck speed, only once 
and child; and left for the Hemlocks, to take | $!@ncing over his shoulder to see, if possible, the 
the midnight stage going northward. effect of his shot. “ ' 

The poor widow lived but a few months, and Itwas evident that the rebel’s horse was killed, 
then Maria was ‘sent to Missouri, where the and the astonished rider, taken completely by 
weight was lifted off her young heart, by him surprise, and confused by the animal 8 fall, had 
who sought thus to atone for the act which had hardly time to think of taking his own pistol 
caused so much sorrow. from his belt. er 

The old house fell, timber after timber, from He ie not long, however, in giving vent to 
the weakness of age; but the cellar and the old his rage in loud shouts and curses. In these he 
well may still be seen there, and the dwellers in was joined by the picket guard, who discharged 
that “finished town” repeat this story to every his musket after the flying scout. ss 
stranger who passes the spot. The alarm instantly spread ; Cooper swiftly 

sped away, speaking encouragingly to his horse, 
and growing more assured with every additional 
rod of distance put between him and the rebel 
lines. 

“Tam safe,” he said, to himself, “if there are 
no mounted men handy. If I’m pursued I can 
trust to the speed of my horse.” 

The noise of the alarm among the rebel pick- 
ets grew fainter behind him, as he rapidly rode 
on—but there were others who heard it, who 
were destined to cause him trouble. 

The sudden appearance of two mounted rebels, 
probably returning scouts, among the trees on 
the left of his course of flight, revealed at once 
the extent of his danger and realized his only 
serious apprehension. 

He immediately took up the alarm, and shout- 
ed, with all his might, “Ride on, men. There’s 
been a Yankee spy incamp. He’s running this 
way,” hoping he might turn their attention from 
himself. 

But it would not do. The horsemen under- 
stood it and yelled to him, derisively, to stop. 

He made no reply, but dashed ahead, believing 
that his good horse would soon distance his en- 
emies. 

What was his amazement when he found, by 
the sounds that reached his ear, that one of 
them was evidently gaining on him! 

For a moment he thought of halting sudden- 
ly, and shooting his pursuer, but the sounds of 
at least a dozen rebel cavalry men in full chase 
behind told him that this would be fruitless. 

His way lay, as before, along the deep run al- 
ready mentioned, and soon a desperate sugges- 
tion came into-his mind, that he could make it 
aid his escape. 


the proof. 


the responsibility of his mission. 

He was now some distance beyond the forest, 
and traversing an uneven country that lay along 
the course of a creek or “run.” 

The banks of this stream formed the sides of 





had worn its way in the rocks full fifty feet 
down. 


| 
| While riding along the brink of this gully, 


“A scout,” returned Cooper, distinctly but qui- 
etly, letting the fellow come close enough to see 
his rebel uniform. 

“Seen any thing of the Feds?” was the next 
question. 

“Not this side o’ the timber. 
enough beyond it,” said Cooper. 

“Going back to camp?” inquired the rebel. 

“Yes, my time’s up.” 

“So’s mine.” 

“Pll go “lone with ye.’ 

They rode slowly along, side by side. 

In a few minutes Cooper felt assured that his 
companion did not suspect him. 
the character of arecent Confederate recruit, and 
soon manazed by leading remarks and weil- 
timed questions to learn all that the rebel knew 
of the probable strength of the enemy’s force, 
the character of his position, his intended move- 


They’re thick 
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For the Companion. 
THE SPY’S LEAP FOR LIFE. 


In the early part of the war, when Fremont 
was in command in Missouri, a daring fellow 
tamed Cooper, already promoted to orderly ser- 
geant for gallant conduct, was recommended by 
his captain for a dangerous service, which was, 
to find out the position of the rebel army. 

Cooper was taken to the General’s tent, and 
after half an hour’s conversation received his 
instructions, and returned to his quarters to pre- 
pare for his expedition. About eight o’clock 
the same night, he set forth on a good horse, in 
the direction of the enemy’s camp. He was sen- 
able of his peril, but had determined to earn a 
taptain’s commission, or never return. 

After he had passed the outer picket lines, 
and entered a tall growth of timber, he dismount- 
d, put on a rebel uniform, and flung his own 
away, 

Of course he had in mind a definite plan, but 
the particulars of his course he knew well enough 
‘ust depend on circumstances. 

For about six miles he rode at as brisk a pace 
% the ground would permit. From what he 
bad been told, he judged that he must be near 
the lines of the rebel army. He now advanced 
vith extreme watchfulness and caution. At ev- 
®Y step he knew he might encounter a South- 
rey Scout. His progress was slow, and so in- 
tense was his vigilance that in an hour or so 
Cooper began to feel a sense of exhaustion and 
impatience. More than once the inward reck- 

of his nature prompted him to spur for- 





ward and take the chances of dashing into dan- | 


7 | 
He knew the mettle of his horse. Seeing a| 
place where the chasm seemed narrowest, his 


° . ® na 
| resolution was quickly taken. Most likely it 
{was death with him at best now, he thoucht. 





| 


| 


Cooper | strong bough that overhung the rock, and 


“Who are you?” shouted the horseman. | 


| 








He talked in | 


} 
| 


If possible, he would meet it in one gallant risk | 
of defiance, and his enemies should not have the | 


animal’s education and mettle had been put to | honor of killing him ignominiously. | 


He headed his faithful beast directly towards 


However, for the present, the scout restrained | the edge of the gorge, and with shout and spur 
himself and preserved his caution, mindful of | firmly urzed her to the terrible spring. | 


Snortins, as if to testify her intelligence of 
what her master wished, she dug her heels into 
the stony soil and plunged forward. 

Already the foremost rebel had begun to dis- 
charge his revolver after the daring scout. One | 


a yawning gully where the water-flow of ages | tremendous leap, and the spirited horse struck 


her fore feet into the opposite bank. 

Just at that instant a bullet from the pursuer’s 
pistol struck her—a fragment of earth gave way 
and the poor animal slid backwards with a groan 
into the gorge. Cooper, who had nimbly disen- 
gaved his feet from the stirrups, caught hold of 


swung himsclf safely up to firm ground. He 
now lost no time, you may be sure, in making 
good his retreat to his own camp, where he ar- 
rived the next morning, exhausted but triumph- 
ant. 

Ile got his commission, but before he was per- 
mitted to enjoy it in further active service, he 
was forced to lie in the hospital, suffering from 
brain fever, brought on by the excitement and 
exhaustion occasioned by his night’s adventure. 

WALES. 
—————<p——_ -- - 
For the Companion. 


TWICE TOLD TALE. 
A SHIPWRECK. 

The steamship Hibernia sailed from the port of | 
New York, on Saturday, the 14th of November 
last. She carried 142 persons, (passengers and 
crew,) and was commanded by Capt. Monroe. 

She had a stormy voyage, but met no disaster 
until Tuesday, the 24th of November; when, at | 
about 2 o’clock in the morning, the passengers 
were roused from their slumbers by a sudden 
and tremendous crash. They jumped from their 
berths and ran on deck to find out the cause of | 
the unusual jar. 

The captain met and soothed them with kind 
words; and as they had great confidence in him 
they went back to their staterooms and bunks, 
and slept quictly again. 

But it was noticed, next morning, that the 
captain did not come down to breakfast, and | 
that the crew were kept steadily at work at the | 
pumps. 

The winds howled. The savage sea rose with | 
a tempestuous fury, and lashed the staggering | 
ship incessantly, as if it were resolved to de- | 
stroy her. It was destroying the poor, strug- 
gling vessel; for although the passengers did 
not suspect the terrible truth, when they heard 
how cheerfully the captain spoke to them, the 
brave old sailor feared in his heart that the Hi- 
bernia was slowly foundering! 

He knew that if he should lose his presence of 
mind, or err in judgment, or fail from fatigue, 








ankle deep in the cabin, before 





the lives of all the passengers would be lost; 
and so he masked his face in a cheerfulness that 
he could not feel, that he might keep his great 
task as free as possible from the annoyances of 
frantic people. 

There was one chance to save the vessel—only 
one. If the wind should fall, he thought that he 
could bring her to the land. ; 

But he had to give up this hope ere long; for 
the wind howled more fiercely, as the hours 
swept past. The water gained in the hold, in 
spite of all the pumps. 

Still one chance threw a glimmer of hope over 
his mind. 

“Throw the cargo overboard!” he shouted. 

And now it was useless to keep on his mask 
any longer. 

He told the passengers that if this order did 
not enable the pumps to master the leak, it 
would be necessary to take to the boats, because 
the ship was sinking. 

This was dreadful news. Every one held his 
breath. Some trembled, some wept, some turned 
pale; but they were soon quieted again, and 
acted with calmness and courage. The boxes, 
and barrels, and bales of merchandise, with 
which the vessel was freighted, were rapidly 
passed out of the hold, and pitched into the sea; 
and in the course of the day—that long, sad 
Tuesday—about four hundred tons of freight 
were thrown overboard. 

The men worked with a will until they could 
no longer get at the boxes, because the water 
in the hold was too deep to allow them to reach 
-the goods. 

This work was in vain. 





The water continued to gain; slowly, indeed, 





but steadily; and faster than it gained, rose the 
storm outside. . 
All day long the brave captain did his duty 
well, and inspired the passengers with his own 
calm courage. 
Although they all knew that the ship was 
sinking, they had so much faith in their com- 


mander that some of them even went to sleep, 
not doubting that they would be called in time 


to take to the boats! 
On Wednesday morning, at four o’clock, the 


captain gave the order to lauhch the boats. Oil 
| Was thrown overboard to break the force of the 
Waves, 


You know, I suppose, that oil, if thrown in 


considerable quantities on stormy water, has the 
effect of quieting its agitation. 
use of the oil on board the ship, it would have 
been impossible to man the boats in safety, as 
the fury of the sea would have dashed them in 
pieces against the sides of the sinking vessel. 


Without this 


Five boats were launched. The water was 
the ladies left it. 


Such was the effect of the captain’s coura- 


geous conduct, that there was no hurrying and 
crushing. 

derly way. 
off to give place to the next one. 


The boats were filled in the most or- 
As soon as one was filled, it shoved 


Before the time for leaving the ship had come, 


all the passengers were divided into parties, and 
allotted to certain boats, so that when the crisis 
came, there were no disputes about pre-eminence 
—cvery one knew his boat and went to it quietly. 


Every boat was provisioned and supplied with 
water, and even with a few kegs of oil to break 
the fury of the waves in their wake, as they 
should drift before the wind. 

An incident is told of the strange conduct of 
a woman at the launch, which illustrates how 
necessary itis to have one commanding will in 
every time of great peril. 

When the fated hour had come—as some of 
the passengers were lowering themsclves into 
the boats by ropes, and others by ladders—-this 
woman, with her two children, seated herself 
down on the fore hatchway in a state of calm 
desperation, and sturdily refused to leave the 
ship! The seamen, tired of her obstinacy, and 
having no time to lose, seized her children and 
hoisted them into the boat. 

Still she refused to budge. 

So they took her by mam force, dragged her 
to the side of the ship, and compelled her to en- 
ter the boat. “She screamed loudly, while be- 
ing letdown,” writes one of the persons who saw 
her strange conduct. 

When every thing was ready, and every pas- 


| Senger had left the ship, Capt. Monroe slipped 


into his boat. 

In fifteen minutes afterwards the Hibernia 
sank! : 

The cause of this disaster was the breakage of 
the heavy iron shaft which holds the propeller. 
This accident left the massive screw—it weighed 
more than five tons—at the mercy of the waves; 
and as it was dashed again and again against 
the sides of the vessel, it caused the ship to 
quiver from stem to stern, and made several 
great holes in her hulk. These leaks were so 
large that it was not possible to overcome them 
by the pumps. 

Let us now follow the boats, those mere specks 
of wood, all heavily laden, the sport of a fierce 
ocean, hundreds of miles from any land, and 
see how it fared with their passengers. 

The captain’s boat held thirty-three persons— 
all the cabin passengers, and six or seven of the 
crew. She had been slightly damaged, and 
seemed entirely overladen. It was only by con- 
stant bailing, and skilful steering, and throwing 
oil on the waves, that she could be kept afloat. 
Two of his passengers—one by jumping over- 
board and swimming—transferred themselves to 
another boat. 

“I was in the captain’s boat,” writes Mr. 
Cooke. “Shortly after the ship went down we 
saw the chief mate’s boat capsize, but could ren- 
der no assistance, as our own boat was in a sink- 
ing condition, and overloaded at the time. 

“It was an awful sight to see some of those 
who had been in the mate’s boat, struggling in 
the water, and others clinging to the boat’s keel, 
and yet be unable to render any assistance.” 

This upset boat righted again, and seven or 
eight men succeeded in getting into it; but they 
have never been heard from since, and probably 
have all perished. 

The captain’s boat drifted about fifty miles 
from the scene of the wreck, and after eleven 
hours spent in misery, espied a sail. 

This was at half-past seven on Wednesday 
night. ° 

No one had eaten a morsel of food—no one 
had even thought of eating, with death foaming, 
and howling, and*fiercely lashing on every side 
of them. 
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“A sail! <A sail!” shouted a seaman. 

Instantly, the captain ordered lights to be put 
up, and told every one in the boat to shout for 
their lives. 

Should the lights be seen, should the cheers 
be heard, they would be picked up and saved; 
if not, the chances were that they would miser- 
ably perish. You may well believe that they 
cheered lustily and long. 

There came piercing through the howling 
winds and over the boisterous waves, a human 
and a friendly cry—they were noticed, and the 
ship was coming toward them! 

Had the ship been christened for this special 
object, it could not have been more happily 
named—for it was “The Star of Hope!” 

The same vessel soon afterwards picked up the 
boatswain’s boat, with nineteen souls on board. 
This made fifty saved. 

Where were the other ninety-two? 

Only one other boat has been heard from—and 
its story is the saddest of the five; for if the oth- 
ers are lost, we can hope, at least, that their 
passengers did not undergo agonies worse than 
death, before they were drowned; but of the 
twenty-eight persons who sought safety in the 
second mate’s boat, we have an account as ac- 
curate as it is dreadful. 

After pushing off from the Hibernia, Mr. 
Davis, with twenty-eight persons— passengers 
and scamen—under his charge, kept in sight of 
the other boats for four hours, when the storm 
separated them and they got beyond his view 
for the last time. 

And then? 

“We sailed about all that day,” he writes, 
“without any thing occurring which promised 
relief. At night we lay to, and passed the long, 
dark hours in sadness. 

Next morning we got under weigh, and en- 
deavored to make in the direction of the land. 
During this, the second day, strong westerly 
winds prevailed. For a few days afterwards, we 
had light air and calms. 

Our sufferings on the second day were very 
great, and in the utter abandonment of hope, 
two of the passengers jumped overboard, and 
were soon in the silence of death. 

Again day passed into the dreary night, and 
still we. had no prospect of being picked up. 
The third morning gawned on our party spirit- 
less and dejected. Our sickening despair was 
deepened in the course of the day, by another 
of the passengers preferring death to the agony 
of such a life, by leaping overboard. 

The same dreary prospect continued, without 
the slightest ray of hope, on succeeding days. 
About the cighth day from our leaving the Hi- 
bernia, one of the passengers, Samuel Hunter 
by name, succumbed to the privations which we 
endured; and on the following day two women, 
two children and an infant were also released, by 
death, from their sufferings. We afterwards 
drifted on under a fair wind.” 

But their misfortunes had not ended. A gale 
came up and capsized the boat, and only three 
persons succeeded in swimming to the boat or 
clinging to it long enough to save themselves. 

For four long hours, these men—the second 
mate and two sailors—held a firm grip to the 
boat, when she righted and they were enabled to 
climb into her. Sixteen persons were drowned 
when the boat upset! 

On Saturday evening—the eleventh day—the 
three survivors sighted a ship. But they were 
doomed to the bitter disappointment of seeing 
her sail away again. She had not seen their 
signals of distress. 

On the same evening they made Tory Light, off 
the coast of Ireland; but were nearly wrecked 
when within reach of land by running in among 

the breakers, after dark. They succeeded in get- 
ting out of this perilous position; and on Mon- 
day morning entered Mulroy Bay. 

They were almost famished; they had lost all 
their food when the boat capsized; but the kind- 
hearted Irish peasantry gave them a hearty wel- 
come and supplied all their wants. 

Thus perished the Hibernia, and eighty-nine 
of her passengers. UNCLE JAMES. 
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A QUEER DESCRIPTION OF CONGRESS. 


Probably the honorable gentlemen who com- 
pose our national legislature would resent being 
called in good earnest what the girl here makes 
them out by her funny blunder. But they should 
at least take care not to deserve it. 

At an examination in one of our young ladies’ 
seminaries, the other day, the question was put 
to a class of little ones,— 

“Who make the laws of our government?” 

“Congress,” was the ready reply. 

“How is Congress divided?’ was the next 
question. © But the little girl to whom it was put 


class raised her hand, indicating that she could 
answer it. 

“Well,” said the examiner, “Miss Sallic, what 
do you say the division is?” 

Instantly, with an air of confidence as well as 
triumph, the answer came: 

“Civilized, half civilized, and savage.” 
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For the Companion. 
KING WINTER. 


“What have you there, old Winter, say, 
What have you there in your sack ? 

So ancient, I ween, that a hundred years 
It has hung at your crooked back." 

“A sample of snow from the sunless isle, 
And frost from the frigid zone, 

And hail from the heart of a frozen cloud, 
And ice from an Alpine throne, 

I seck, 

And ice from an Alpine throne." 


“Your locks are grizzled, your beard is gray, 
Your lips are shrivelled and thin, 

There never was blood in your hollow cheeks, 
Or flesh on your wrinkled chin; 

Your eyes they burn to my very heart, 
Your grasp, though kindly, is cold; 

There's a glint of sun in your chilling smile, 
Your errand is death, I am told, 

Old man, 

Your errand is death, I am told. 


“Do you come to rifle the beggar's cot 
Of his crust of mould-blue bread ? 
Or palsy the limbs of the friendless babe 
That hath neither a home nor bed? 
Do you come to level the stately oak 
At the feet of the lordly sire, 
Whose princely halls, when the feast is spread, 
Shirk bright with the blazing fire, 
And cheeks 
Glow bright by the blazing fire ?”” 
“Neither for one nor for all of these 
I travel my cheerless way ; ~ 
Neither in toil for man’s miseries 
Has my hoary head grown gray; 
Not to rifle the beggar’s home 
Nor stiffen his body old, 
Not to palsy the friendless child, 
Do I pipe with my stout winds cold 
And fierce, 
With my four stout winds, so cold. 
“For ever I hic to the proud man's home, 
And gaze through his curtains red; 
On his hearth, O, bravely the red coals glow, 
While the beggar lies stiff and dead; 
I whistle and wail with my piping shrill, 
I tell of the freezing poor, 
But the miser fastens his grasping soul— 
As he bolts his mansion door— 
With gold, 
As with iron he bars his door. 
“T am sent by the Lord of the seasons here 
To plant in the human soul 
A seed that may grow, if the heart be warm, 
At northern or southern pole ; 
But my harvesting it is slow and thin, 
Full crops they are rarities, 
For O, in this waste in gold and sin 
There are meagre charities, 
Alas, 
There are meagre charities. 
“But I think that the children heed my voice, 
And grieve for the friendless poor; 
In many a little heart I sce 
A light through the open door, 
A light that will burn when the years wax old, 
For I freely scatter my seed, 
And in many a bosom it turns to gold, 
And blesses the poor, indeed 
And truth, 


That blesses the souls in need." 
M. A. DENISON. 


++ 
KIND-HEARTED ACT. 


In these days, when so much is said and felt 
in regard to cruelty to animals, the following 
pleasant incident will be appreciated. When 
the Bible tells us that a merciful man regardeth 
the life of his beast, it means that sort of. kind- 
ness which cares for dumb creatures’ comfort. 

A gentlemen was on a hot, dusty day in Au- 
gust, walking in one of the thoroughfares of 
London. In front of him were a flock of sheep, 
which, enveloped in the dust, were being impa- 
tiently urged onwards. They had no means of 
pleading for mercy, except by occasionally lift- 
ing up their voices with a plaintiveness of tone, 
the meaning of which the really humane un- 
derstand very well. No thought of mercy had, 
however, apparently, ever warmed the heart of 
the ruffian who was guiding them. At length 
they arrived near to a large pump, and it would 
seem as if a merciful Providence had heard and 
listened to their appeal. 

A respectable, though poor-looking artisan 
happened to pass the thirsty flock just at this 
spot; in a moment his hand was upon the lever 
of the pump, and water was flowing apace down 
the channels of the street, and the sheep crowd- 
ed round to drink. 

Fierce oaths and imprecations were showered 
by the drover upon this good Samaritan, but 
they were received with a proud indifference. 
The old man had, in some slight degree, allayed 
the sufferings of these helpless creatures, and he 
was satisfied. 





failed to answer it. Another little girl in the 


scene. The compassionate artisan was humbly 
though decently clad, and so our friend ventured 
on taking half a crown from his pocket and of- 
fering it to this friend of the friendless. At once 
a look of injured pride passed across the old 
man’s countenance. 

“Do you think,” he said, “I will accept pay- 
ment for such an act as that?” 

The gentleman felt at once that one of na- 
ture’s noblemen stood before him, and he was 
ashamed of his own well-intentioned act. He 
immediately made an apology, and then ob- 
served,— : 
“Tam glad to have come across the path of 
one possessing so much of a fellow-feeling with 
myself.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, “T’ll tell you, sir, 
how it is. I am an old soldier, and many a 
weary march I have had, thirsty and footsore, 
like those poor sheep; but any man must be a 
brute who can stand by with indifference when 
he sees a creature suffering.” 

Now which of these two men—the drover or 
the old soldier—which, I say, would you most 
like to own as a friend? 





STEPHEN. 
The sun shone brightly through the emblaz- 
oned windows, where ancient crest and arms of 
many quarterings—rich with gorgeous hues— 
flung their gay shadows on the floor, like a shat- 
tered rainbow. The same bright hues, quiver- 
ing in the sunbeams, danced lightly among the 
grotesquely carved oak figures which formed the 
cornice of the general sitting-room of the old 
manor-house at B——. 
Mr. Somerville, the owner of the place, was a 
kind-hearted, fine old gentleman, though some- 
what testy. 
Seated in a most luxurious chair, with one 
foot resting on the low ottoman, from which his 
daughter had just risen, where she had been 
reading to him—he had just fallen into a light 
slumber, when the door was opened, and a voice 
startled him into wakefulness, saying,— 
“Please, sir, Gracey Norton’s little boy says 
you told him to come up to the house to-day.” 
“To-day! to-day!—did1? But this is almost 
night—he must come again to-morrow; I can- 
not be so broken in upon during the few hours 
business leaves for repose; no, no—tell him he 
must—ah! well, stay; let him come in;” anda 
child of ten years old came forward into the 
room. 

His attenuated form and shrunken cheek be- 
tokened a sad want of nourishing food, and his 
scant yet clean clothing bespoke a long acquaint- 
ance with poverty; but his full, clear, intelli- 
gent eye, and firm, well-formed mouth, told of a 
spirit within capable of enduring the cares with 
which his young life had become familiar. 

“Well, Stephen,” said Mr. Somerville, leaning 
back in his chair, and bringing his other foot to 
bear upon the one already at rest—“well, what 
say the guardians? What will they allow your 
mother during her illness?” 

The boy hung down his head, and stooped to 
notice a beautiful little spaniel that stood by his 
side. 

“Speak up, my boy; I don’t hear you,” said 
the old gentleman, leaning forward. 

“They won’t give nothing, sir,” replied Ste- 
phen in a broken voice, but manfully checking 
the tears that were fast gathering in his eyes. 

“Not allow any thing! But I say they must. 
I say they— What reason did they give?” 

“This little Carlo;” and the words burst forth 
in a sob. 

“How ?—what had Carlo to do with it?” 

“They say,” returned the boy, now raising his 
eyes as if to ask for sympathy from the fair 
young girl who appeared to be gazing on him 
with some degree of interest—“they say they 
can’t give nothing to mother, while we keep 
this;”’ and again he stooped to meet the caresses 
of his little companion. 

“O, the dog!—ay, certainly; very true; you 
must put away the dog. The parish cannot be 
expected to allow pay for the support of dogs.” 

“He never eats nothing of mother’s share,” 
said the child, deprecatingly; “‘’tis only a bit of 
what her gives to me.” 

“Ay, that’s it; the dog eats what you ought 
to have, and what your mother can barely spare. 
Yes, yes—you must part with the dog, without 
a doubt. Perhaps you could sell it, foritis a 
pretty little thing, and the money would then 
buy bread for your mother.” 

The boy now took the dog up in his arms, and 
pressed him fondly to his breast, but said not a 

word. 
“Go to Martin,” continuéd Mr. Somerville; 
‘“perliaps he may be able to put you in the way 
of selling him; but get rid of him you must.” 
Large tears now rolled down the pale cheeks 


a little brother to me;” 
closer in his arms. 
There was a pause; Mr. Somerville coughed; 
and the boy continued: ws 

“Squire Thompson gived him to father to 
drown when he was a little blind pup; but] 
begged him of father, and he has never been 
away from me since, night nor day; and indeeg 
indeed he never, almost never has had more than 
half of what mother gived me for breakiast,” 
“Yes, yes—I see; he gets half your breakfas; 
and I suppose, half your dinner and supper too.” 
“I never have any dinner, nor any supper, on. 
ly sometimes,” said the child, meekly, but not 
murmuringly. 

“No dinner, and scarcely ever any supper, 
and yet you give the dog half your breakfast! 
This must not be. I must speak to your mother; 
and she must see to the disposal of the dog, if 
only for your sake.” 

The child’s face became of an ashen hue; but 
he said, firmly, “Please, sir, what death is the 
easiest?” 

“Death, child!” exclaimed Mr. Somerville, 
fancying the boy was contemplating suicide 
“Why speak of death ?” 

“Because I would, I think—yes, I think—/’p 
sure I’d rather kill him. I know he’d never be 
happy with nobody; and if he was buried, no- 
body could beat him, anyhow.” 

“True; but suppose I buy him myself.” 
Poor Stephen stood for a moment as if par. 
alyzed, and then a happy thought seemed to 
arise, for his pale cheek became tinged with 
faint color, and his eye brightened, as he eager. 
ly exclaimed,— 

“Would you please to buy me instead, sir?” 
“Buy you, child! How so?” 

“Tf you would but buy me, mother would 
have the money all the same, and I could work 
—I can work, sir, though I look but weakly’— 
drawing himself up to his full height, and giy- 
ing a firmer swell to his chest. “I could weed, 
and run errands—I run very fast, sir. I could 
tend the cows, and do a great many things for 
the money; but Carlo couldn’t do nothing, you 
know, sir.” 

“Very logically considered,” said Mr. Somer- 
ville, smiling; ‘and as to your work, my boy, 
we will sec if we can find employment for you 
by-and-by; but at present—there, put down the 
dog, and leave him with me; and here”—throv- 
ing a sovereign on the table—‘“‘is what will do 
your mother more service than fifty dogs.” 
The boy stood pale and still as death, save 
only that he strained his little favorite closer 
and closer in his arms; while the poor little ani- 
mal, as if conscious of impending evil, nestled 
his silky head in the bosom of his master witha 
low cry of distress. 

“Come, take up that,” said Mr. Somerville, 
pointing to the sovereign; “and tell your mother 
that”?— 

“O not for that thing! not for that!” burst 
forth from the child, as he pushed the coin away 
far from him. “O, mother, dear, dear mother! 
if it must be, let it be for food, for wine, for 
something to save the life of my mother! but 
not for that cold, glittering thing!” 

Big tears chased each other down his cheeks 
while he spoke; but he brushed them hastily 
away, and then, as if gathering up all his 
strength for the sacrifice, he walked quickly 
across the room to where Miss Somerville was 
sitting, placed the dog, the sole treasure of his 
heart and life, on her lap, and in a voice hoarse 
with emotion, almost whispered, “O, comfort 
him, lady, when I am gone,” and rushed out of 
the room, leaving the price of his sacrifice be 
hind him. 

Food and wine were sent from the manor 
house without delay, for the use of the sick 
woman; and faithfully and tenderly did the 
young boy keep watch over her fitful slumber, 
and administer from time to time the resto 
tives he had so painfully obtained; but nots 
morsel of that food could he taste himself} it 
was the price of all that had given a charm 
his simple life. 

Not a word, however, reached that mother’ 
ear, not a sign met her eye, which could betray 
that he had parted with his all of possession fot 
her sake; but as returning strength and powe 
of observation began to dawn, she saw that tht 
smile, the light of his heart, was gone. 

His time, his thought, his strength, wert 
devoted to her comfort; but where was the Deeg 
ant step, the gleesome laugh, the wild frolic, the 
warm, bright hope, that even poverty could no! 
chill? 

She wondered and grieved. She did not know 
that the only thing, save herself, he had to lové 
—the only thing that loved him—was gone. 

The cheek of Stephen became pale and — 
pale, from his constant vigils by his moth 


and he pressed him sti} 








The gentleman stood still to mark the whole 





of the child as he murmured, “He has been like 
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COMPANION. 








itself at so costly a price; when one evening, 


. just as the sky was deepening into twilight, the 


door, which had been left ajar, was suddenly 
pushed open, and Carlo with one bound was at 
his master’s feet. 

The fond caresses and softened tones of Ste- 
phen soon restored the attached animal to all his 
former joyous gambols; but the boy’s tears, so 
long restrained, now fell unchecked, till as a 
shadow crossed the threshold, heturned and 
saw Miss Somerville standing in the doorway. 
Stephen gasped for breath. 

“QO, indeed, I did not coax him here; I didn’t 
steal him. O,I wish he was dead! Let him be 
dead.” 

“No, no, Stephen,” returned Miss Somerville, 
in a kindly tone, “‘the dog is much better alive. 
I brought him here, because I thought you would 
like to see him. The truth is, the other dogs at 
the manor-house look upon him as an interloper; 
and I do not think he relishes the fare there half 
so well as when he shared your breakfast; he 
has often refused a part of my own.” 

“Perhaps the crusts wasn’t hard nor dry 
enough,” said Stephen. 

“Perhaps not,” replied Miss Somerville, smil- 
ing at the naive betrayal of his own hard fare; 
“so I think I must get you to take charge of 
‘him for me, andI shall pay you for his board. 
‘When your mother is well cnough to part with 


-you, I-‘want your help in my flower-garden; and 
tthen'you can bring Carlo, as on a visit to me; 
“but'his home must be here.” 


Stephen drew a long breath, but did not at- 


“tempt to speak, and Miss Somerville continued: 


“‘My father says, also, that when, by your 
work, you have fairly earned the value of the 
purchase money, the dog is to be your own 
again.” 

“My very own?” exclaimed Stephen, inquir- 
ingly, while every drop of his blood seemed 
rushing to his brow. O, was she woman or 
angel? Stephen scarcely knew; but he felt as 
though he could kneel to her; his tearful eyes 
told the grateful thanks his quivering lips vainly 
strove to utter. ‘ 

He soon recovered his usual bearing, and his 
boyish form seemed to expand, his height in- 
crease, as he drew himself up, with the proud 
consciousness that he could make himself worthy 
of his hire. 

Mr. Somerville’s apparent purchase of the 
dog was merely a wish to ascertain whether, 
with his deep affection for the little creature, 
‘Stephen had sufficient strength of mind to sac- 
rifice that which was so dear to him, on the prin- 
ciple of love and duty to his mother. 

How proud, how very proud was Stephen, 
‘when he once more stood before Mr. Somerville, 
in the same room where he bad endured the first 
great trial of his young life!—proud, yet grate- 
ful, as he counted out each bright shilling, to 
make up the repurchase of the little fond crea- 
ture that had always been “as a brother to him.” 

“Well, Stephen,” said Mr. Somerville, gather- 
ing up the silver, “I-see that you have fairly 
‘earned your recompense; the dog is yours again; 
‘but knowing how anxiously you have desired 
ithis, lam somewhat surprised, as, by my own cal- 
culations, you might have made a much earlier 
claim.” 

“I always gived mother half*of every week’s 
pay,” said the boy, coloring, as if fearful of 
blame. “I thought it would be wicked to take 
all for Carlo, and nothing for mother.” 

“Very right, my boy. I see you are fond of 
half things, even to half a breakfast. Well, 
these shilings I shall keep; but you shall take 
this”—helding out asovereign—“to your mother, 
and tell her from me, my boy, that she is richer 
in having you for a son, than I am with all the 
Wealth you see around me.” 





MR. HOG IN THE CARS. 


Under this descriptive heading the Evening 
Post does justice to some of the railroad experi- 
‘ences of all travellers. Wonder if any of our 
young readers have ever seen Mr. H. Be care- 
ful you don’t imitate him. 


We desire to suggest to persons of inventive 
turn of mind that some improvement in passen- 
ger cars is highly desirable. If there was a way 
Possible of arranging the seats so that two 
Persons could not be accommodated—or disac- 
commodated—on each bench, a great corfven- 
ience would be gained, and many weak mortals 
a be saved from the temptation to hoggish- 

Go into a car now-a-days ten minutes before 
the train moves, and you will find all the seats 
Rext the side of the car occupied, and the long 
Tange of inside seats vacant. Jones comes in 
With his bride, a little too late, and has to put 
her next to a stranger, who scowls at her if she 
looks a little faded, and odiously ogles her if she 
A angn id — Fo full of disgust, must sit 

, and is lucky if he gets a place within sight 
of the “beloved object.” Rites “ 

In a train on a New Jersey railroad, 9 few 





days ago,a gentleman got in with his wife, a 
sickly-looking lady, and a little babe. The car 
was nearly full; only two seats were half va- 
cant. In each sat a person, one of the Hog fam- 
ily, who looked up as the lady paused, then 
turned quickly again to his paper, raised that 
higher up, and feigned unconsciousness. The 
lady stood up as well as she could; the gentle- 
man walked from end to end of the car, looking 
for a seat in vain. At last in desperation he 
nudged Mr. Hog, who looked up, saw what he 
could not help seeing then, the poor, wearied 
woman with her babe, and with a scowl picked 
up his shawl and moved into the next vacant 
seat, removing therefrom the appurtenances of 
his brother or cousin Hog, to whom he grunted 
his distress at being inconvenienced. 
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For the Companion. 
GOING THROUGH A TUNNEL.: 


Iwas going from Baltimore by railroad through 
West Virginia. At one point I was surprised to 
see the brakeman come into the car and light 
the lamps. As it was broad daylight, this struck 
me as singular. 

The explanation came in a few minutes. The 
train plunged into darkness. We had entered a 
tunnel of great length, and now the lamps, 
which before had twinkled feebly in the broad 
glare of day, lit up the whole car. 

After emerging from the tunnel the lights were 
put out; and I presently fell into conversation 
with the conductor, who had taken a seat by my 
side. 

“That is a new idea,” said I, “lighting up when 
you go through a tunnel.” 

“Yes,” said he, “and it is a plan we have 
lately adopted. The directors issued an order 
last month, that the lamps should be lighted 
when trains approach the long tunnel. A good 
many curious things used to happen when we 
went through in pitch darkness. 

“Tremember one day as we were going through, 
I was in the smoking car. Suddenly there was 
a cry of ‘Murder!’ and a great scuffling near the 
end of the car. I ran to learn what the trouble 
was, and got hold of two men who were fight- 
ing desperately. I managed to separate them, 
and dragged one of the men away, and held 
him till we got into the light again. 

“ Well,’ says I, loosing my hold of him, ‘what 
was all that about?” 

“He struck me,’ said the man, who was a 
well-dressed young fellow. ‘I was riding along 
peaceable as a lamb, when that man, who sat 
by my side, gave me a blow on my mouth. Of 
course I wasn’t going to stand that. I pitched 
into him, and then we hadit. He yelled mur- 
der, and you came and separated us.’ 

“What did you strike him in the mouth for?’ 
I said to the other man. 

“Tt was the merest accident,’ he replied— 
this one was an Englishman, rather flashy in 
his dress, with a gross face—TI was stretching 
myself, and I miscalculated the distance, I hex- 
pect. I give you my word, I’adn’t the first 
thought of ’itting the young man. ’E was too 
fast about it. I was on the point of hapologiz- 
ing w’en he assaulted me in that furious man- 
ner. ’Pon my word, I thought he would kill me, 
you know—I did, hindeed!’ 

“Well, sir, it seems those two men had been 
riding along for an hour by each other’s side, 
each of them thinking the other was a bad char- 
acter. 

“Another time, I remember, the train was very 
much crowded, and I had to ask a young lady 
to take a seat by the side of a swellish-look- 
ing fellow, who was very polite to her. He had 
a diamond ring and a diamond pin, and was 
rather gorgeous in the way of watch-chains and 
that sort of thing. 

“Well, the young lady—who was very prim, 
somehow came to the conclusion he was a pick- 
pocket. 

“When we entered the tunnel she began to 
fidget, and a minute after thought she felt his 
hand rustling about her dress. She caught and 
held it firmly, and just sat there and held him till 
we came outinto the light. Then she called to me. 

“<Conductor,’ said she, when I came up, ‘I 
give this man in charge. He’s a pickpocket. 
I’ve got his hand here in my pocket.’ 

“ ‘Perhaps the conductor will be good enough 
to look and see where my hand is,’ said the fel- 
low, looking very indignant. 

“T looked, and if you'll believe it, the man’s 
hand was in his own pocket! 

“Yes, that young woman had grabbed his 
hand through her own dress, but it was safe in 
the man’s own pocket—a loose linen duster he 
wore; being unbuttoned, it spread out a good 
deal at the sides, and in sitting down the young 
lady had covered it with her dress. When the 
train went into the tunnel, he slipped his hand 
into his own pocket, and she had caught it. 

“She felt very much mortified when the dis- 
closure was made. 


we entered the tuunel, but concluded he would 
sit down again, it had grown sodark. He made 
a mistake, however, took the wrong seat, and sat 
down on a baby. 

“Yes, sir, the baby was asleep, lying on its 
back, and the gent just set himself down on its 
face—came near killing it; but he jumped up 
like a flash when he felt it stir under him, and 
sat down on the seat opposite—this time drop- 
ping himself plump on a new bonnet belonging 
to the baby’s mother. 

“One day we were going through when we 
suddenly heard a voice cry out,— é 

“QO, what shall I do? I am struck blind!’ 
“Tt seems an old gentleman who had been for 
some months nervous about his eyes, and who 
was in a great fear of being smitten with blind- 
ness, was reading a newspaper, when we went 
into the tunnel. Of course it grew so dark he 
couldn’t see; and he took off his spectacles and 
began to wipe them; but it grew darker and 
darker, and suddenly it struck him that the 
long-feared blindness had come. So he jumped 
up and cried out as I have said. 

‘“‘He never had been in a tunnel before. 

“He was the happiest manI ever saw when 
we got out into the light again. 

“Well, it would take some time to tell you all 
the odd and unpleasant things that have hap- 
pened in that tunnel. Sometimes pockets really 
were picked, and real assaults committed. 

“So the directors got out that order about 
lighting the lamps before we come to it, and 
that bas set every thing right.” 
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THE FAMILY THAT COULDN’T 
SPELL TURNIP. 


Being at dinner, Johnny passed his plate for 





rnip. 

a ”? shouted the young hopeful. 

As he had but recently attended school, his fa- 
ther said,— 

“O fy! my son, that is not right; hold up your 
head, and hear how pa spellsit. T-u-r-n-u-p,” 
(turnip.) 

“Sakes alive,” ejaculated madam, from the 
head of the table, “I should like to know if I am 
married to a man that can’t spell his own vege- 
tables!” 

Mr. Smith’s dignity was wounded. He had 
been schoolmaster “Down East,” and he thought 
he knew turnips. 

“Spell it yourself, my dear,” cried Mr. Smith, 
wiping his moustache with unusual care, while 
he glanced knowingly around the table. 

“Well, I guess I’m able to,” jerked out Mrs. 
Smith, with a sublime toss of her cap border. 
“T-u-r-n-e-p, (turnip.) Words are generally 
spelt as they are pronounced.” 

“J say it is pronounced turnop,” shouted 
Johnny. 

“It’s pronounced turnup,” said Mr. Smith. 

“Tt is pronounced turnep,” reiterated madam. 

After much wrangling the family remembered 
there was a dictionary in the house, which was 
called for, and as we left, we had the pleasure 
of hearing them spell in concert, and with evi- 
dent surprise, “t-u-r-n-i-p.” 

People generally neglect the dictionary in pro- 
portion to their ignorance. Scholars, and men 
who wish to use words correctly, use a dictiona- 
ry every day, or even many times a day. 





HOW TO PUT OUT A WASP. 


A philosopher thus talks to his young lady 
friends on the proper way to treat certain in- 
truders that have stings: 


“Listen,” said I. “When the wasp, now in 
the window, entered the room, you flew at it 
with all kinds of violence. I wonder it did not 
sting every one of you. Now, in future, let a 
wasp, when it comes, have its bout and make its 
little noise. Don’t stir a muscle—don’t move a 
lip—be quiet as Diana, or any body of that sort, 
until the wasp seems inclined, as at this moment, 
to settle, then do as I do now.” Whereupon, 
dipping the feather end of the pen in the cruet 
of salad oil, I approached the wasp, and in the 
softest and tenderest manner possible, just oiled 
it upon the body—the black and yellow, like a 

n waistcoat—when down it fell, turned upon 

ts back, and was dead in a minute. “There, 

girls,” said I, “see what kindness and a little oil 
0. 


And the moral which the philosopher would 
draw from this is, that when you find yourselves 
annoyed by the intrusive ill-temper of certain 
human wasps, instead of flying at them in a 
fury, you'll do better to try a little oil. Though 
not as fatal asin the above case, it will very 
likely, be as effectual. 





“MUST PRAY IT ALL OUT TO-NIGHT.” 


Confess to God every day, and you can’t sin 
half so easily. 


Some bad boys tried to persuade a little boy 
to play truant. 

No, no, I cannot,”’ said he. 
‘Why? now, why ?” they asked. 
‘“‘Why ?” answered the boy, “because if I do, I 

shall have to pray it all out at my mother’s knee 
to-night.” 
“O, well,” they said, “in that tase you had 





“Once a gentleman left his seat at the moment 

















Chemical Experiments. 


A Bricur Licur.—Ifa piece of potassium be 

dropped into a basin of cold water, the instant it 

touches the water it will burst witha sharp explo- 

son. and in flaming give forth a beautiful violet-reg 
ight. 


A METEORIO SHOwER.—Place a small quantity of 
pulverized charcoal in a warm tea-cup and quickly 
pour upon it some nitric acid. Ignition rae 4 
takes place, and the sparks are thrown out in all 
rections. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1 


My whole nine letters is a great convenience in 
emergencies. 

My 9, 2, 4, 8 belongs to your right foot. 

My 8, 7, lis a boy’s nickname. 


My 6, 7, 5 is a fragment. C. D. W. F. B. 


2. 
REBUS 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


A mixture of ingredients well combined, 
Crisp, soft, sweet, sour, amalgamation rare. 
One in whose varied moods we often find 


As strange a mixture, hope, joy, rage, despair. 
What ‘nid the daily alternations there 
Comes not to soothe his agitated mind. 
What he still deems his sorrow’s cause so fair, 
And some philosophers deem womankind. 
Lastly, what’s oft the produce of his brain, 
Breathing in lines harmonious all his pain. 


1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 


The Initials show that balm which night can spread 
O’er downy couch as solace for his grief, 

The Finals, what can joys fantastic shed 
To charm his visions, bright, but O, how brief. 


4. 


CHARADE, 


My first is a color; my second an agreeable exer- 
cise; my third an article of clothing; and my whole 
a celebrated character. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


. A monster. 
a ry en 
. A string. 

A jug. 


Pon 


6. 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first in Boot, but not in Shoe; 

My second in Old, but not in New; 
My third in Sell, but not in Buy; 

My fourth in Oats, but not in Rye; 
My fifth in North, but not in East; 
My sixth in Animal, but not in Beast. 
My whole is an important city. 


“S22 





THE FELINE RACE. 
‘ Conundrums. 

What is the difference between a py anda 
Saat One puffs up paste, and the other pastes 
up puffs. 

When is coffee real estate? When it’s ground. 

Who can speak all languages? Echo. ‘ 

Why is a beardless lover a more hairy man than 8 
soldier bearded like the pard? One is hirsute, but 
the other is hirsuter (her suitor). 

Why are potatoes and corn like certain sinners of 
old? ‘Because, having eyes they see not, and cass 
they hear not. 

Why is wit like a Chinese lady’s foot? Because 
brevity is the sole of it. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Church-Arno-Rill-Oil—Lily. Carot-HoLty. 
2. “Here is a table, and meat, and knives, but we 





better not go.” 


a — toeat.” 6, 7 A Ps 

enry Longfellow. oOo! 
4. Eye-glass. CiTvE 
EDEN 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











MY ALL IN ALL. 


I love (and have some cause to love) the earth; 
She is my Maker’s creature; therefore good; 
She is my mother, for she gave me birth; 
She is my tender nurse; she gives me food: 
But what’s a creature, Lord, compared with Thee? 
Or what’s my mother, o®my nurse, to me? 








I love the air; her dainty sweets refresh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite me; 
Her shrill-mouthed choir sustain me with their flesh, 
And with their Polyphonian notes delight me. 
But what’s the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared with Thee? 
I love the sea; she is my fellow-creature, 
My careful purveyor; she provides me store; 
She walls me round; she makes my dict greater; 
She wafts me treasure from a forcign shore, 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with Thice, 
What is the ocean, or her wealth, to me? 


———_or———_— 
For the Companion. 


ONE OF THE “JAW CRACKERS.”’ 


, 


“1 do wish, uncle,” said Tillie, the other even- 
ing, “that the men who make books about birds 
and fishes, and science, would use plain words 
and not bother us with the longest words in the 
dictionary. It’s areal annoyance. What’s the 
use of picking out all the jaw-crackers ?” 

“Well,” L replied, “they often use long words 
where short ones would be better; but they seem 


? 
’ 


to think it necessary, in order to be exact, to use | 


words with a definite and single meaning, even 
at the risk of losing some readers. 
know what words have bothered you, as you 
call it.” 

“Here is one,” said Tillie, bringing her last 
book—“‘pensile mammalia.” 

“Did you find out what it means?” I asked. 

“No,” she responded, “I didn’t. I found that 
‘pensile’ means hanging, or suspended, and that 
the word ‘mammialia’ relates to animals that 
nourish their young with their own milk; but 
when I put the two together | could make noth- 
ing of it—they seemed to have no connection 
with each other.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “that would appear so 
from the scanty information in a dictionary. 
Yet the words seem to me well chosen.” 

“What does it mean?” asked ‘Tillie, impaticnt- 
ly. “I’m dying to know.” 

“The word ‘pensile,’ in its scientific sense,” I 
said, “that is, as it is used by writers of natural 
history, is applicd to animals that make their 
nests in a hanging position, such as the Balti- 
more oriole, or, as the boys call it, the golden 
robin, among birds, and in certain cases the 
common wasp, among insects. The nest of the 
oriole is not made to lodge on the fork or branch- 
es of a tree, but is swung from the under side of 
some slender bough or twig, usually at a great 
distance from the ground. Hence it is called 
pensile, and its builder is ranked among pensile 
birds. When the word is* used in connection 
with an animal that gives suck to its young, 
and builds its nest after the same fashion, we 
say such or such an animal belongs to the pen- 
sile mammalia.” 

“But uncle,” asked Tillie, “why don’t the 
writers use common words ?”’ 

“Tell me, Tillie,” I asked, “what two words 
would express the facts I have stated?” 

Tillie couldn’t tell me, nor could If tell her. So 
we agreed that it was well enough for authors 
to use “hard words,” and for the readers to learn 
what they meant, when no other terms in com- 
mon use were to be found ready saddled to car- 
ry their message. 

—_~<~9)—_—_____ 


’ 


For the Companion. 
AN ENERGETIC GIRL. 

A correspondent writes us that he has in his 
possession the portrait of a young lady whose 
praiseworthy conduct deserves to be known, that 
it may serve as an example to others. He 
says: 

“She is now at a boarding school in Western 
Massachusetts, and was sixteen years old last 
October. Her father was a printer. Some two 
years since, while engaged in ‘setting up’ the 
type for the Instruction Book of a knitting ma- 
chine, he became so much interested and im- 
pressed as to the utility of that curious instru- 
ment, that he determined to purchase one for 
his daughter, on her fourteenth birthday. 

“The young lady had a skilful teacher in her 
father, and he an apt pupil. She wanted money 
to get an education, and determined that the 
machine should earn it. At that time she was 
attending a high school, and when tired of 
study, would work with the machine. 

“She knit a great variety of articles; among 
others, hoods and scarfs, as she found a demand 
for them. There was also an unlimited de- 
mand for whip-covers, at a neighboring factory. 
But her most profitable work was ladies’ stock- 
ings, knit so as to be indistinguishable from 
hand-knitting. 

“It is not easy to ascertain the precise results 
of her industry; butit is certain that she earncd 


But let me} 


more than two hundred dollars in the course of 
six months, besides punctually attending school. 
“Now to her success two things were neces- 
| sary. First, diligence. However good her work, 
| had she allowed the minutes to run to waste, 
| the hours would have borne no fruit, and the 
| best machine in the world would never have 
sent her to school. The other prime quality was 
| attention. She watched her work and remedied 
its defects. 
better quality than ordinary, and this excellence 
resulted in two essentials to success: good prices 
and a ready sale. 

“For diligence and attention there are no pos- 
sible substitutes. And these two virtues alone, 
| unless they are counterbalanced by positive 
| faults, are enough to secure success to any one 

endowed with ordinary powers of body and 


| mind.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 


For the Companion. 
INK. 

Ink is in such general use, not only by the 
young people but by the older ones, that every 
one ought to know how it can be properly made. 

| One black writing ink in common use is pre- 
; pared by mixing a clear infusion of nutgalls 
(which may be obtained in powder at any 
apothecary’s) with a solution of copperas. 

To prevent settling, and to thicken the liquid, 
a mucilage, made by dissolving a small quanti- 
ty of gum arabic in water, is also added; and to 
keep it from becoming mouldy, a few drops of 
oil of cloves or creosote are put in. 

At first the ink is very pale, and not fit for use; 
but by exposure to air and light it grows dark, 
and finally becomes a beautiful jet black, 

There are other kinds of ink which we cannot 
take the time to describe. They are very little 
used, compared with common writing ink. 

We should, however, except printers’ ink, 
which is still more important, though made of 
very different materials and in a very different 
manner. Linseed oil is ignited in suitable ves- 
sels, and allowed to burn till it becomes thor- 
oughly charred, and acquires a viscid or sticky 
consistency. Then it is mixed with a certain 
proportion of the finest lampblack. [If it is not 
well prepared, or does not properly penetrate 
the paper, or dry well, it often rubs off and soils 
the hands or clothing which come in contact 
with it. 

Now for the recipe for making a quart of the 
best black writing ink: 

Three ounces powdered nutgalls well steeped 
in a quart of cold, or slightly warm water; the 
clear liquid poured off. Two ounces sulphate of 
indigo, to impart a little bluish tinge; two 
ounces copperas; one ounce gum arabic; a few 
cloves, or drops of oil of cloves. Shake and 
dissolve all together, and let the fluid stand ex- 
posed to air and light, until it is black enough 
to use. 





A SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

Many instances of remarkable escapes are on 
record like the following, where an unforeseen 
occurrence or an actual premonition has prevent- 
ed one from going into fatal danger. Thought- 
ful people, whose lives have been thus saved, 
very properly ascribe their deliverance to the 
Divine hand: 


A friend of ours who, in his younger days, fol- 
lowed a seafaring life, recently told us the fol- 
lowiug incident, which occurred to him when he 
Was about fifteen years of age. At that time he 
very much desired to visit Jerusalem, and looked 
about for a vessel going up the Straits, intend- 
ing to leave her at the outward bound port, and 
pursue the remainder of the journey as best he 
might. There was but one vessel that he could 
find bound on such a voyage, and she was yet 
on the stocks, and would not be finished for some 
two mouths. So eager was he to go that he at 
once secured a chance and went-to work on the 
vessel, painting and doing any job which he 
could to make himself useful. 

Finally, she was all ready, lying in Boston 
harbor, with every thing on board, ready to start. 
Our friend engaged a teamster to take his chest 
to the wharf, and rode down with it. While sit- 
ting waiting for the boat to come to carry him 
on board, he was taken with a sudden blindness, 
accompanied with an extreme nervous prostra- 
tion, and it seemed at times that he had lost all 
animation. 

He made known his position as best he could, 
to some one on the wharf; a doctor was imme- 
diately summoned, who informed the captain 
that the man was in such a condition he could 
not possibly allow him to go on board. He was 
taken to his boarding-house, and the vessel sailed 
without him. 

Another physician was called, and both, after 
thoroughly examining the case, stated that they 
never, in their experience, saw a similar one. 
He continued sick all night, but next day was 
as well as ever, and keenly telt the disappoint- 
ment of losing the voyage, and the pleasure he 
anticipated in visiting the Holy Land. 

The strange part of the story is, that the ves- 
sel was never heard of after she left Boston. Not 


a word of tidings was ever received of her fate 
or of her crew, and it is supposed that she foun- 
dered with all on board. 





In this way she made articles of a} 


| 








Our friend’s sudden sickness, therefore, in all | tired o’ wandering aboot, living on kicks ang 
human probability, saved his life, and he enter- | 


tains a strong belief, owing to the singularity of 
the disease, and his speedy recovery after the 
vessel had sailed, that he was the subject of a 
direct and special providential interposition.— 
Gloucester Telegraph. 
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SALT MINE OF WILIEZKA. 

One of the famous salt mines in the world, 
—that of Wiliezka, near Cracow, Poland—is 
threatened with destruction, by a flow of water 
which has nearly filled it. The- following ac- 
count of it may be interesting to our readers: 

The traveller must procure a permit from the 
government in order to visit these mines, but 
this is easily done, an officer being on the spot 
for that purpose. The visitor is dressed in a 
long, coarse linen blouse, a door is opened and 
he goes down by stairs, preceded by boys bear- 
ing lamps. If one is so disposed, he can de- 





scend by the windlass and ropes suspended in | 


the centte of the shaft. Generally visitors de- 
scend by the stairway and ascend by the ropes. 

Salt first appears at a depth of more than two 
hundred fect, in a bed of clay and limestone. 
Passing in through one of these galleries you 
come to the chapel of St Anthony, the first and 
oldest of these chapels. It is supported by col- 
umus of salt, and an altar, erucitix, and statues 
of saints as large as life, ail of the same niaterial. 
Owing to the moisture in this part of the mines, 
dissolving goes on slowly; the saints eradually 
melt away, here an arm, there a leg, and finally 
they lose all shape. The smoke arising from the 
torches dnd lamps gives all objects very much 
the appearance of black marble. Stairs after 
stairs are descended, tunnels and chambers visit- 
ed, till the traveller is completely bewildered. 
Every thing is solid salt, except where some 
insecure roof is supported by large timbers. 
There is one hall out of which has been cut one 
million hundred weight of sait. 

In one spacious hall stand two salt obelisks, 
cut in honor of the visit of the Emperor Francis 
[. and his empress. Beyond this you come to a 
salt lake more than twenty feet deep, which is 
crossed in a boat. Francis Joseph’s ball-room is 
described as another of the wonders of this sub- 
terrancan world. It is an immense apartment, 
both in height and extent, and on some festive 
occasions is used for dancing. It is lighted by 
six large chandeliers, which resemble cut glass, 
but are in reality crystalline rock salt. Statues 


of Vulcan and Neptune, sculptured from salt, | 


also adorn this hall, which, when well illumin- 
ated, exhibits a marvellous splendor, the light 
being reflected from innumerable brilliant points 
and angles of the glittering rock. 
miners, naked to the hips, are seen working all 
through these galleries. Their manner of work 
is the same simple method used centuries ago. 

The number of laborers constantly at work is 
from one to two thousand. These miners live 
outside the mines, and are a fine, healthy, muscu- 
lar looking set of men. The temperature is very 
even all the year round, and the preservative 
power of the air is such that wood never decays, 
but retains its qualities for centuries. People 
with pulmonary affections are said to have been 
much benefited by inhaling freely the atmos- 
phere of the mines. These mines have been 
worked since the twelfth century, but how much 
earlier is not known. They have already been 
explored to the extent of two miles and a half; 
and the aggregate length of all the innumer- 
able excavations is more than four hundred 
miles. 








BABE-WISDOM. 
“Which ja he best, Mamma or me?” 
One to his darling quoth. 
The child a moment 


used, and said, 
“Papa, I love you 


th”? 


“But I,” said he, “work hard all day 
To earn you bread, you know.” 

“O yes, I know-it well—Mamma 
So often tells me so. 


“And when I pray for you, Papa, 
She makes me speak much slower; 
And if you were her own Papa, 
She could not love you more, 


“And this I know, of all my prayer 
That part I like the best; 

For then she prays with me, and then 
I know you must be blest!” 


The father clasped his little one 
Close to his heart, and quoth: 

“O, ever while we live, my love, 
So love and link us both!” 


>> 
tor 


CANDIDATE FOR IMPRISONMENT. 

It seems a sad state of society when a man is 
so destitute that he seeks to be imprisoned, in 
order that he may be fed and sheltered. The 
“laughter” in the following incident, copied 
from a London paper, was out of place. 

At the Kendal Town Hall, Jonathan Holden, 
a quaint-looking old man, was charged before 
Mr. John Whitwell with drunkenness. The fol- 
lowing colloquy ensued: 

Magistrate’s Clerk—Well, what do you say 
to that, eh? 

Prisoner—O, I say the same as you says. I 
was muzzy; that’s true enu. 

Constable—The prisoner was mortal drunk, 
any how, and making a great row, which— 

Prisoner—No, 1 wasn’t; I only had two 
glasses of ale. (Addressing the Bench)—I shali 
be very glad if you will give me three months, 
Mr. Whitwell. [Lauzhter.] You'll do me a 
great kindness, and if you will I shall be very 
much obliged. [Loud laughter. ] 

Magistrate—Well, we must first see whether 
you deserve three months, 

Prisoner—O, there’s no doot o’ that. [Laugh- 
ter.] I want to be locked up, anyhow, for I am 





Groups of 


| 


| 


| 


| 





| 


| 
| 


curses, and sleeping o’ nights on door-steps and 
in pig-sties. [Great laughter.] 

Magistrate—I am afraid you ask too much, 
I cannot give you more than two months. 

Clerk—You can’t give so much, as he’s not 
charged with being riotous. 

Prisoner—O, yes, you can, Mr. Whitwell, do 
give me three months; I want three months par. 
ticular. [Laughter.] I’m vara near starved 
and hungered to death. They won’t ha’ me?’ 
the workhouse; they won’t ha’ me anywhere, 
[Much laughter. ] : 

Magistrate—No, I cannot send you to jail for 
so long a time as that; the law will not allow 
me. 

Prisoner—O, never mind thelaw. You ean 
just make a little one as’ll do for mesel. [Great 
laughter.] If you don’t Pll go and do some 
thing which ‘ll make you send me for six 
months, and then [ll be happier nor I’ve been 
for very many aday. [Much laughter.] 

Mayistrate—No, { cannot commit you for 
more than seven days, and that only subject to 
your not paying a fine of 5s. 

Prisoner—Can’t pay, so P’ll have to go, I sup- 
pose. I’m off. Good-by, sir, and God bless you 
Only seven days! 

—_—_—_+o——___ 
FIDELITY TO PRINCIPLE. 

The Quakers are literally “peace men,” who 
believe that it is wrong to take up arms in even 
a good cause. Those who resided in the South 
during the rebellion, and were conscripted into 
the rebel army, had their principles severely 
tested. The following incident illustrates their 
fidelity to their convictions: 

There were some Friends, or Quakers, from 
North Carolina, in the battle of Gettysburg, who 
were forced into the ranks, but who from begin- 
ning to end refused to fight. One of them 
. . » Was ordered by his colonel to be shot. A 
squad of twelve men were drawn up to shoot 
him. ‘They loved him as a brother, because of 
his goodness; and, when ordered to fire, every 
man refused. The remainder of the company 
was called up and ordered to shoot the first 
twelve if they did not execute the order. The 
intended victim folded his hands, raised his eyes 
and said, “Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!” The entire company threw 
down their muskets and refused to obey the or- 
der. Their exasperated captain, with a horrid 
oath, tried to shoot him with his pistol. The cap 
would not explode. 

a 
A TEMPERANCE JOKE. 

We wish all those festive persons who love to 
draw the cork and tip the decanter would find 
themselves the victims of a joke as lealthy for 
them and for their families as the following: 


The Pioneer tells how some of the Aroostook 
farmers amused themselves at the Agricultural 
Fair. They would invite some of the visitors to 
take something to drink. It was truly marvel- 
lous to see the alacrity with which most of them 
accepted the invitation. They would give the 
victims the wink, and they would retire to some 
place and under the screen of a friendly over- 
coat,—to keep off the gaze of an inquisitive and 
injured public,—they would place a bottle to bis 
lips and tell him “to help himself.’ 

But all things are not what they seem, the bot 
tle contained pure cold Water, and as soon as 
the victim had fairly got the suspicious bottle 
to his lips, the friendly screen would fall, and 
expose him to view; and the cry, “Sold, sold 
again,’ would resound through the crowd, who 
enjoyed the joke very mneh. 

One man could not seem to understand the 
joke. When they told him it was cold water he 
had been drinking, he said he bad not tasted any 
before since he was a little boy. 


—_+@—____——_ 
A HEROINE. 


The Brussels correspondent of an English 
paper says a subscription has been opened in 
that city in favor of a poor crippled girl named 
Eliza Spillmark, who to save her sister froma 
week’s imprisonment, to which she had been 
condemned for some slight offence, went there 
instead of the offender. The fraud was detected 
after she had suffered the punishment, and when 
brought before the judge she was sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment, which, however, 
she will now escape. Her answer to the ques- 
tion what induced her to substitute herself for 
her sister was, that being a cripple, she could 
not maintain her aged mother, which her sister 
had done for a long time, “and, therefore, she 
added, “it was better for me to go to prison, and 
let her go free.” 





4é>> 
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Sarp a physician, the other day, “There will 
be plenty of work for doctors, this winter, if lar 
dies persist in exposing throat and chest to the 
cold.” Our climate imperatively demands pro 
tective clothing. More fresh air and weet 
clothing would cheat the doctor out of some 0 
his dollars. BS 

A pusiic speaker, in dealing with “the = 
ern physical degeneracy of women, exclaimed, 
“We must take good care of our grandmothers, 
Sor we shall never get any more ¥ 7 

WE frequently hear of our Generals capturing 
“pieces of artillery.” “What's the use of captur 
ing ‘pieces?’” says Mrs. 
capture whole ones?” i 

A GENTLEMAN, on taking a volume . ~ 
bound, was asked if he would have it boun¢ he 
Russia. “O, no,” he replied, “Russia is to 
off. I will have it done here.” P 

You may joke when you please, if you are 
careful to please when you joke. 
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For the Companion. 
EDDIE’S AMUSEMENTS---No. 3. 
HIS PICTURE SCRAP-BOOK. 

After Eddie’s panorama was completed, there 
was a large number of pictures, of smaller sizes, 
left, that he had not used. 

One rainy afternoon, Eddie got out his port- 
folio of pictures, and amused himself in looking 
them over, as he had done many times before. 

He was already thinking of making another 
panorama, and hoped to make improvements on 
his first attempt. 

“Why don’t you put your pictures together, 
so. as to save them?” asked Annie; “you'll soon 
lose them so.” 

“May be I shall make another show,” he re- 
plied. | 

“Why not paste them in a book, and label | 
them?” | 

“So I could, couldn’t 1? Ican put only one 
on a page, and write a description under it?” 

“Yes, that would be nice.” 

“But I haven’t any book!” 

“Make one.” 

‘Make a book ?—I make one?” 

“Certainly; you may make books when you 
are larger, and you might as well commence.” 

“But I haven’t any thing for covers, nor pa- 
per, nor any machines! How canI doit?” He 
didn’t say I can’t do it, for he knew that Annic 
would not propose it, if it were an impossibility. 

“You made two or three dollars from your 
panorama, you know; buy, in the first place, a 
quire of common white letter paper, and a sheet 
of that heavy blue paper, such as I had Christ- 
mas. All the ‘machine’ you will need, will be a 
darning-needle, with some white linen thread. 
Tl show you the rest when these things are 
ready.” 

Quick as thought, Eddie had put on his rub- 
ber boots, glazed cape and “wide-awake,” and 
was off through the rain to the book-store. 

In ten minutes he was back again. 

The book-binding was casily accomplished. \ 
The blue paper, as stout as thin pasteboard, and 
yet not too stiff, was cut for a cover. Then the 
quire of paper was stitched into it. 

Annie showed him the “‘book-binder’s stitch.” 











The needle was filled with stout linen thread, 
doubled. It was first put through a, from the 
inside; then through B, back to the inside; from 
B, inside, down to c, and through to the outside; 
from ¢c, through A, to the inside, and there tied 
to the first end of the thread, over the thread 
which was carried from B to C, inside. 

So you will see—if you did not happen to 
know it before—that it’s an easy matter to 
make a book. 

Eddie was much pleased with the result, and 
Would at once have put in his pictures. But 
Annie told him he needed a name for his book. 


When ready for use, the title page read as fol- 
lows: 

















He first put in his book an engraving of 
Washington. Under the engraving he wrote a 
fw lines, stating who Washington was, and giv- 
ng something of his history. 

Then under others he wrote stories or biog- 
hphies, as each required. “So after all, the 
*tap-book proved the best exercise in composi- 
Yon that Eddie could have had. 

He had always liked to write, from the time of 
his first composition, which was this, on 
WINTER 


m ag, snow comes in the Winter. The boys slide 
bitin — i must run and slide, for jack Frost is a 
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book, and it was not long before “Volume II.” 
was issued by the same publisher. 

His subject “grew upon his hands,” as writers 
say, and “True’s Miscellany” was only complet- 
ed when the fifth volume was full. 

After the first one, he classified them, devoting 
one to history, another to stories, and so on. 

It would be impossible to tell which he en- 
joyed the most, or from which he derived the 
greatest benefit, his “panorama,” or his well- 
filled, neatly written “Picture Scrap-book.” 


E. H. T. 
——_+o+—_—_ 


For the Companion. 
STORY OF TWO LITTLE KITTENS, 


Two little Scotch kittens 

Washed out their white mittens 
And went out to hunt for a mouse; 

A dog saw them coming, 

And started off running, 
And drove them both back to the house. 


The two little kittens 
Who washed out their mittens 
Then sat in the corner and cried 
’Till their mother came home 
With a nice little bone, 
And two little sparrows beside, 


“Pray what is the matter?” 

Cried Puss, at the clatter; 
“Your eyes are as red as a beet; 

I see you’ve been crying— 

Your eyes you’ve been drying 
By wiping them o’er with your feet. 


“And look at your mittens, 
You poor little kittens; 
How came they so dirty and wet? 
A dog, did you say? . 
And he drove you away— 
It must be the one that I met. 


“T’ll wash out your mittens, 
You dear little kittens, 

And then you-may go out and play, 
And if 'Tiger comes near, 
Do not feel the least fear, 

I'll be here to drive him away.” 


The little Scotch kittens, 
With spandy clean mittens, 
Then went out a hunting a mouse; 
Old 'Tige saw them coming, 
And started off running, 
And hid himself back of the house. 
AunT CLARA, 
we 

GEORGIE AND HIS PLAYMATE. 

One day, Georgie invited little Freddy Miles to 
come in and play with him. They were to play 
“jivery-stable.” They would take turns to be 
the master and the horse. For along time, they 
played very nicely together. The horses were 
harnessed over and over again, and driven round 
the garden by the “livery-man;” oats were giv- 
en; and the horses watered, and rubbed down, 
and tied up; and all sorts of performances. 

By-and-by, Freddy wanted to be “the man” all 
the time, and Georgie did not want to be “the 
horse” all the time. Freddy said he would not 
be horse any more. “But you shall!” said 
Georgie. “It is my barn and my garden, and 
you shall be my horse. Now, whoa, whoa, get 
up there!” And he brought the whip down 
pretty sharp upon the little pony, and hurt his 
hand. 

Freddy was very angry, and kicked up like a 
vicious young horse, and hit his master with his 
boot, and knocked him over. Georgie was very 
angry indeed; and he shut his teeth together 
very firmly, and said,— 

“Freddy, [hate you! You are an awful mean 
boy, and I wish you were—I wish—I wish you 
were—up in the burying-ground.” 

O, I felt so badly when I heard that! I called 
him in, and Freddy too, and asked Georgie if he 
never wanted to see littie Freddy any more. 

He said, ‘“No; not ever.” 

I asked him if he wished little Freddie to be 
like his little sister Nellie,—laid in the coffin, and 
buried out of sight. He then sobbed right out, 
and ran up and kissed Freddy, and said,— 

“No, no! I want him to live and play with 
me.” 


When Georgie went to bed that night, he 
prayed to God to forgive him for saying such a 
wicked thing, and sinning against his Maker. 


4> 
~or 


THe MenvRa is a singular genus of birds, 
living in New South Wales. The tail of the 
male is composed of three sorts of feathers, and 








Dg. WISTAR'S WILD CHERRY BALSAM.—This 
Balsamic compound has become a home fixture. Let 
all who suffer, and have in vain attempted to cure their 
coughs, colds, bronchial or pulmonary complaints, make 
use of this unequalled remedy. It can be relied upon, 
the mass of testimony that has been published since its 
introduction, being ample proof of its efficacy. 4—lw 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
EDITED BY T. 8, ARTHUR. 


In announcing their Prospectus for 1869, the Publishers 
of “THE CHILDREN’S Hour" cannot refrain from s - 
ing of the cordial welcome it has received every where, 
and of the unusually large circulation it has attained in 
the short space of two years. 

No change will be made in the style or character of the 
Magazine. It will continue to be, as from the beginning, 
the friend and teacher of the little ones, ever seeking 
lead them into the knowledge of things good, and true, 
and beautiful. Through a healthy culture of the ima: 
nation, and an attractive illusération of the great tru 
that lie at the foundation of all right living, it will seek to 
store up in their tender minds the good principles and 
loving affections that will surely make them better and) 
happier in all their after lives. 





































































































































WE SHOULD NOT SUFFER FROM A COUGH, 
which a few doses of AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
will cure. Time, comfort, health, are all saved by it. 
4—-2w 


MAGIC, MYSTERY AND MIRTH sent to any ad- 








dress on receipt of a postage stamp, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 TERMS. 
Nassau Street, New York. pede One year, in advance. ............cccccee seeeee eG] 25, 
a Bi % . One copy, three years in AdVANCE.....ceeeeees +» 300 
RUBBER TOY BALLOONS, with directions how to] Five copies, one year in advance....... -. 500 
inate om ld — See % ae _. aig 10 cents | Ten copies one year in advance, and an to 
or sample. nolesale price-list sen ealers. the person sending the CluD.......escseesccoccrecs 10 00° 
32W PATTEN & CO., 36 D@St., New York. selene nena vont 
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Premium for Clubs.—Every one Gory, § a. 
club will receive a copy of “THE ANGEL OF PEACE," : 
an elegant $2 50 Engraving. This large print, which we 
have had engraved on steel, in line and stipple, ata costof' 
nearly $1,000, is the finest and most beautiful engraving! 
ever offered as a premium. 


Address T. a ARTHUR & SONS, t 


809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE 
FOR 1869. 


The “Home MAGAZINE” will continue to maintain the 

high ground of literary excellence that has given it such 

long and favorable regard with the people. It will pab- 

lish, during the next year,— 

A SERIAL STORY, by T. 8. Arthur, entitled ‘The Gra- 
hams and the Armstrongs,”’ to begin in January. 

A SERIAL STORY, by Virginia F. Townsend. 

SIX NEW TEMPERANCE TALES, by the author of 

“Ten Nights in a Bar-Room.”’ 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL ACTING CHARADES, by 

an American Lady. 

Besides a large variety of original STORIES, PorMs, 

SKETCHES, AND USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE ARTICLES 

from the pens of our best writers. 

500 HOUSEHOLD RECEIPTS AND HINTS 

ON DOMESTIC ECONOMY.—These will include Fifty 

ways of Making Wheat, Rye and Corn Bread. Fifty 

ways of Cooking Meats. Fifty ways of Making Soups 

and Salads. Fifty ways of Cooking Fish and Oysters. 

Fifty ways of Cooking Vegetables. Fifty ways of Pre- 

paring Dessert. Fifty ways of Making Cake. Fifty 

ways of —e Canning and Preserving Fruit. Fifty 

Miscellaneous i fifty Practical Hinis on 





From many hundreds of testi ials to the ch 
and usefulness of ‘The Children’s Hour,” we select @ 
few: 
Tur SunDAY SCHOOL Ties says: “We can hardly 
speak too warmly in its praise." 
THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER says: “We make this 
Magazine one of the few that go into the hands of our 
children.”’ 
Bisnor Simpson says: “I have no hesitation in com- 
mending it to the reading public as one of the best Maga- 
zines published for children, and I hope it may have an 
extensive circulation.”* 

THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, Cleveland, Ohio, says: 
“The moral and religious tone is pure, sweet and cheer 
ul."* 


BrisHor STEVENS, of Philadelphia, says: “I believe 
that its introduction into every household would prove @ 
blessing to young and old.”’ 

REV. GEORGE D. BoARDMAN says: “I am delighted 
with ‘The Children's Hour.’’ I do not see how a more 
entertaining, instructive, or ee Magazine could be 
put into the hands of our children.” 

Gopey's Lapy’s Book says: “Its exquisi e beauty 
surpasses our anticipation.” 
Mr. Jonn B. Goven says: “I can endorse it most 
thoroughly as one of the best adapted for children. It is 
a most welcome visitor to the family of ommemee \= a 


Receipts. 
Household Economy. 
FASHIONS—A great variety of Mustrations of Fashion, 
with descriptions of the a styles of dress, will 
be given in every number. Also patterns for needle- 
work and fancy articles. 
ILLUSTRATION S—In this department the “Home Mag- 
azine” will continue to excel.. Its charming pictures 
for 1868 have met with universal admiration. For 1869 


the series will be of equal, if not superior merit. own home." 








TERMS. eo ee 
$2 a year, in advance VIiIck’sS 
copy three years, in advance............ +++-$5 00 
5 copies, one year... am oo FLORAL GUIDE 
. ink WF _cveccescevesesesccceeccszece O OO For 1869. 
8 copies, and one to getter-up of club........12 00 
1“ “ “ eee 20 00 | _ The first edition of ONE HuNDRED THovsaNnD of VICK'S 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF SEEDS and GUIDE IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN is now published. It makes a work of 
100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 150 Fine 
Wood Engravings of Flowers and Vegetables, and an el- 
egant Colored Plate, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. 


It is the most beautiful, 2s well as the most instructive 
Floral aie ee giving pinin and thorough direc- 
on the CULTURE OF FLOWERS and VEGETA- 
The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whomitis sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for Ten 
Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 
2—3weop JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


PREMIUM FOR CLUBS.—Every one sending a club, 
as above, will receive a copy of “THE ANGEL OF PEACE," 
an elegant $2 50 Engraving. This large print, which we 
have had engraved on steel at a cost of nearly one thou- 
sand dollars, is the finest and most. beautiful engraving 
ever offered as a Premium. Enclose ten cents to pay cost 
of roller and mailing. 

Gar” Specimen Numbers 15 cents. 

SEWING MACHINE PREMIUM.—For 35 subscribers 
at $2 each, we send “THE BARTRAM & FANTON™ $60 Sew- 
ing Machine. For 40 subscribers at $2 each, we send 
“THE EMPIRE FAMILY,'’ double-thread, $60 machiue. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & SONS, 


4—lw 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PIANIST’S MATINEE 
Contains National Airs of 30 countries, Opera Melodies, 
Sonatas, Songs without Words, Four-handed Pieces, 
Polkas, Redowas, Marches, Quicksteps, Easy Pieces 
Fingered for Beginners, 100 Fancy and Contra Dances, 50 
Waltzes, 26 sets of Quadrilles, (including Lancers, Cale- 
donian, Prince Imperial, the German, Grand Duchesse, 
Belle Hellene, &c.,) with calls. Over 300 pieces of popular 
music, containing the latest compositions of Strauss, 
Gungl, Parlow, C. Faust, &c., being a Musical Library in 
itself. Price, boards, morocco backs, $3; cloth sides, 
Turkey morocco backs and corners, $4; same, full gilt, $5. 
A first-class musical present. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 
- ot of price. 
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The Book for Every Live Sunday School Man. 


CHILDREN IN THE TEMPLE. 
A HAND-BOOK FOR THE 


Sunday School Concert 
AND A GUIDE FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S PREACHER. 
CONTALNING 

A Year's Supply of Concert Exercises worked out for im- 
mediate use; Hints on Bible Reading, Singing, Prayer 
and Preaching; Forms for Opening and Closing Ser- 
vice; Sermon Plans; Historical Notes on Children’s 
Worship, &c. 

By Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
Missionary Secretary of Am. 8. 8. Union, for 
° New England. 





ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston. 


"GILMAN'S PULMONARY TROCHES. 


Especially recommended for clearing the throat and re 
lieving hoarseness. Much valued by Singers and Speak- 
ers. At once the best and cheapest. Sold every where by 
Druggists. Only 25 cents per box. May be had in any 
quantity of 

l—1w 





This is the fullest and best book on the subject of gene- 
ral religious exercises for child ever published. Itis 
the result of long experience, careful study, and extend- 
ed observation and reading on the part of one of the most 
successful and skilled Sunday-School workers in the 





The Great New England Remedy. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND. 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchi- 
tis, Spitting gf Blood, and Pulmonary Affections gene- 
rally, It is a remarkable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleas- 
ant to the taste, yet safe, sure and effective in its action, 


An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
of the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOOTOR, 


A Positive Remedy for all kinds of Humors,—Scroful: 
Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Car- 
buncles, Ulcers, and all Obstinate Affections ot the Skin; 
Mercurial Diseases, and every Taint of the aoarenns Dys- 
pepsia, and those diseases originating in the Derange- 
ment of the Digestive Organs, viz: Bilious Complaints, 
Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, Languor, Loss 
of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 

47 Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, 
Boston. 

GEO. W. SWET'L, M. D., Proprietor. - 

bes Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 





GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston. 


and. 

Full of suggestions to those who are to talk or preach 
to children, it contains sermons and addresses, or other 
orignal contributions, from many of the best known pas- 
tors and Sunday school workers of the various denomina- 
tions, including : 

v. Drs. S. H. Tync, RIcHARD NEwrTon and F. D. 
HUNTINGTON, Rev. Messrs. H. D. GANSE, J. H. Vincent, 
JAMES M. FREEMAN, A. J. Gorpon, R. I. Robinson, W. 
E. Kyox and ALFRED TAYLOR, and Messrs. RALPH 
WELLS, E. D. Jones and WILLIAM REYNOLDs. 

It is a book which no Pastor or Superintendent can af- 
ford to be without. 

Price $1,50. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


W. J. HOLLAND & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
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The Florence Sewing Machine. 
We offer this Machine +o the public as the result of 
many years careful labor to improve the Sewing Ma- 
chine for popular use, and render it easy of management 
by persons of ordinary ability. New and eminently usc- 
ful features have been added, together with f.cilities for 
executing various kinds of work never before attained. 
The success of our undertaking is demonstrated both by 
the growing business of the Company, and the rapidiy 
increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the peo- 
ple. An examinstion of the Machine will convince the 
most increduious that too much has not been said in its 
favor, and that it is the most Complete and Practical $200 pe 
Machine made. Besides being the handsomest, it will | twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO., 
compare favorably with any in price. PITTSBURGH, PA.; ST. LOUIS, MU., or BOSTON, MASS. 
These Machines can be seen in full operation, during seco not be fenposed upon by ethes peition paleiag 
business hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Bos-| ise Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 
ton, and circulars and samples of work will be furnish- | machine manufactured. 
ed, by mail or otherwise when requested. 
FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 


WANTED — AGENTS — To Sell the 
Av RICAN KNITTING MACH 
General-Agents for N. Engiand, N. York § N. Jersey. | Price $2. The 

505 Broadway, New York. 








ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 per 

month, everywhere, male and female, to introduce the 
GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY BEW- 
1NG MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior man- 
ner. Price only $18. Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more beaue 
tiful, or more elastic sexm than ours. It makes the * Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
eannot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 
to r month and expenses, or 2 commission from which 





simplest, cheapest and best 
P knit 20,00 Liberal 











Many hours were given to his picture scrap- 


has the form of an ancient Greek lyre. 


ever invented. Will knit 20,000 stitches por minute. 
inducements to Agents. A AMERIC. 
MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 


onin Fis cnine 
141 Washington Street, Boston. 3-2 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. * 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
a the year. z 

DIS ONTINUANCES. —The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
— MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

ass. 








For the Companion. 


SELECTION FOR DECLAMATION. 
BOADICEA. 

Some of the readers of the Companion have, 
doubtless, read Julius Casar’s “Commentaries,” 
the work being a part of the Latin course in al- 
most every high school. Such are familiar with 
his allusions to the Druids, the priests and the 
bards of the Celtic nations of the North. 

The religion of the Druids was a mixture of 
truth and error, and was, perhaps, the most po- 
etic of ancient superstitions. 

It embraced the doctrines of a Supreme Being 
and of inferior deities, of the immortality of the 
soul, and of a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, and the observance of imposing cere- 
monies, in which the bodies of human beings, 
and of the fairest bullocks of the hills, smoked 
on the same mighty altars. 

Their more mysterious and awe-inspiring rites 
were performed in gigantic temples of stone, sit- 
uated in the inmost recesses of the dark and sol- 
emn forests, and the relics of these rude struc- 
tures are to be seen at Avebury and Stonchenge 
to this day. 

Their ordinary rites and religious teachings 
took place beneath the spreading branches of 
the oak, which tree they held in reverential awe, 
as sacred in the sight of God. The bards re- 
hearsed the past in melancholy numbers, and 
the vates forecast the future in poetic prophecies. 

All their instructions were transmitted from 
one generation of the priesthood to another, 
orally and in verse. They used no books, but 
treasured in memory the more notable facts of 
history and science, and all of their legendary 
lore. 

It required twenty years’ study to acquire the 
numerous lyrics and epics embodying their his- 
tory, astronomy and theology, and to prepare 
the novice for holy orders. 

Hence the Druids are truthfully pictured as 
venerable in appearance, and grave and pro- 
found in mien. 

The superstition passed away under the ad- 
vance of Roman civilization, but, with all its de- 
formities, it was so tinged with romance, that it 
is stilla favorite study of the poct and artist, 
and we find it portrayed on canvas and in mar- 
ble, and made the theme of song. 

Cesar wrote his “Commentarii de Bello Galli- 
co” soon after the events he narrates occurred, 
or about fifty years before the Christian cra. 
During the first century of the Christian era the 
Roman colonies in Britain came near being de- 
stroyed by a bold, resolute, native queen. 

Her name was Boadicea. 
the [ceni, a very numerous tribe, inhabiting what 
are now the countries of Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire. After the death of her husband, 
king of the Iceni, the Roman centurions took 
possession of her kingdom. She was a woman 


of great energy and spirit, and yielded no hum- 


ble submission to the rapacious conquerors. 


She was at last seized by the Romans, and pub- 
licly whipped, and her daughters were subjected 


to the most brutal insults. 


Her fiery spirit was fully aroused by these in- 
dignities, and during the temporary absence of 
the Roman Governor, she summoned the Iceni 


to arms. 


She collected an army, and, bursting upon 


She was queen of 


seventy thousand foreigners to the sword. The 


mense numbers, and she soon found herself at 
the head of more than two hundred thousand 
warriors. 
She was at last defeated by Suetonius, the 
Roman Governor, and lost in the engagement 
eighty thousand men. Her spirit was complete- 
ly crushed by the reverse, and she ended her life 
by poison, A. D. 62. 
The poet Cowper once wrote an ode entitled 
“Boadicea,” in which he represents a Druid 
priest foretelling the destiny of Britain and Rome. 
It is unlike his other poems, and one that a 
lover of poetry would attribute to almost any 
pen but his. 
There is a quiet est to Cowper’s poetry, and 
it seldom ascends to the highest flights of song. 
But his genius burned with an unequal blaze. 
On several occasions he made very brillant sal- 
lies in poetic wit, and in “Boadicea” he has 
given to the world one of the finest odes ever 
written. 
When the British warrior queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 

Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 
Every burning word he spoke 

Full of rage, and full of grief. 
“Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
’Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


“Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she hath spilt,— 
Perish hopeless and abhorred 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 
“Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand States; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground; 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates. 
“Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 
“Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 
“Regions Cesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway; 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.” 
Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 
She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow; 
Rushed to battle, fought and died, 
Dying, hurled them at the foe. 
Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeance due; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 
Shame and ruin wait for you. 


Many years ago, in our dear old school-room, 
after the class in English history had learned 
something of Boadicea, a brilliant youth, with 
a rich, mellow voice, startled the school by de- 
claiming this stirring ode. Theexercises in dec- 
lamation that afternoon had been unusually dull, 
but when the musical lines,— 
When the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
rang through the hall, every ear was attentive. 
And every heart was thrilled at that gem of ex- 
quisite stanzas,— 
Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 


Bending as he swept the chords » 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


The voice of that yaung speaker has long been 
hushed. He himself died in the defence of his 
country. We seldom think of him, even now, 
without recalling “Boadicea.” 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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A SPREAD EAGLE CLIPPED. 

If it is true that “something is to be learned 
from every fool,” even the rhetorical barrister 
and the stupid judge in the following story, may 
teach us that we can easily injure our own cause 
by making too many words about it: 


‘May it please the court,” said a lawyer before 
a Dutch justice, the other day, “this is a case of 
the greatest importance. While the American 
eagle, whose sleepless eyes watch over the wel- 
fare of this mighty republic, and whose wings 
extend from the Alleghanies to the rock chain 
of the West, was rejoicing in his pride of 
place”— 

“Stop dare! stop dare, I say! Vat has this 
suit todo mit eagles? Dish has nothing to do 
mit the wild bird. {tis von sheep!” exclaimed 
the justice. 
‘ “True, your honor; but my client has rights 
ere. 

“Ye client has no right to the eagle.” 

“Of course not, but the law of language”— 

“Vot cares I for de law of de language? I 
understand de state, and dat is enough vor me. 
Confine your talk to de case.” 

“Well, then, my client, the defendant in this 
case, is charged with stealing a sheep, and”— 

“Dat will do, dat will do. 
charge mit stealing a sheep. Just nine shillin. 








London, laid the city in ashes, and put some. 


barbarians now rallied to her standard in im-@ 


Your client is 


NEW BOOKS. 

Ize & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS. 

Worps or Horr. A handsome square book, uni- 
form with ‘‘Golden Truths,’’ by the same compiler. 
The present volume contains selections of prose 
and poetry from many of the best known and best 
loved of modern writers; it is divided into seven 
sections, treating of the ‘‘Chastening of Love,” “Trust 
in God,” “The Sympathizing Friend,” ‘Fruit of Sor- 
row,” “Children in Heaven,” ‘Death’ and ‘The 
Eternal Home.” 


PICTURES FROM PRISON LIFE. 

This is an historical sketch of the Massachusetts 
State Prison, with narratives and incidents connected 
therewith, and suggestions on discipline. It is writ- 
ten by Gideon Haynes, Esq., who has been connected 
with the institution as Warden for more than ten 
years. 

HititsBoro’ Farms. By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. 
The writer disclaims in her preface any intention 
of teaching any thing or proving any thing through 
this story; nevertheless it does prove that its author 
is a careful observer and a faithful delineator of the 
happiest phases of New England country life. 
Rosamond Dayton. By Mrs. H. C. Gardner. 

A good book for young girls, teaching in a very 
gentle but very effective manner the lesson that ‘ac. 
countable human beings have no right to live just for 
themselves.”’ 


CHARLIE Bett, the Waif of Elm Island. By Rey. 
Elijah Kellogg. 


The second of the “Elm Island Series,’ and a con- 
tinuation of the story of “Lion Ben.” 


Down THE RIVER, or Buck Bradford’s Tyrants. By 
Oliver Optic. 


One of the “Starry Flag Series.” 
Dorry DiMpLe aT PLay. 
Fully equal to either of its predecessors. 
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FRENCH POLITENESS. 


Here is the way the French manage to avoid 
rudeness. It certainly indicates delicacy of feel- 
ing, and such acts smooth many of the rough 
places of life: 


A gentleman from New York, who a few 
months ago was residing temporarily in Paris, 
was accustomed to go frequently for breakfast 
and dinner to a certain restaurant. Every day 
he noticed there an elderly gentleman, who evi- 
dently had little pressing business, for he would 
apparently while away as much time as possible 
over his dinner and his newspaper, and then not 
unfrequently take a nap. One day, however, he 
got rather too much asleep; he began to snore 
—louder and louder. Those at tables in the vi- 
cinity were at first amused, then annoyed, and 
finally rather ind#®nant, as the sonorous sound 
eoutinyed to increase. The head waiter of the 
restaurant, secing how matters stood, took a 
cracked goblet from the shelf, and going to the 
table next to the sleeping gentleman, began to 
rearrange the glass and china upon it. Present- 
ly, with a sudden crash, something fell to the 
floor (it was the cracked goblet, of course,) bro- 
ken into a hundred fragments. 

“Pardon, monsicur,” exclaimed the waiter, as 
the startled sleeper, now thoroughly aroused, 
sat upright, and gazed at the debris at his feet. 
But the nap was ended for that day, though the 
somnolent gentleman believed himself to have 
been awakened by an accident. 
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PET BEES. 
It is rare to find so pretty a story as the fol- 
lowing, involving so many stings. Mentz (or 
Mayence) is in Hesse Darmstadt, one of the Ger- 
man States: 


There is a farmer at Mentz who keeps many 
swarms of bees, which come into his room every 
morning when he opens the window. They buzz 
and fly about his head until he bids them alight. 
They then settle down on his arms and he looks 
as if he wore a pair of immense muffs. When 
the servant announces breakfast, they immedi- 
ately, without being told, proceed to the table 
and cover the space not occupied by the dishes. 
Before commencing to eat, the farmer orders his 
honey-makers to their hives, whither they go 
after having in turn touched his face as if to 
kiss him. 
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A MAN OF FOUR COUNTRIES. 





whom it was said,— 


“Born in America; in Europe bred; 
In Africa travelled; and in Asia wed,” 


which was literally true. 


Virgil, which declared,— 
‘Mantua bore me; on Calabria cast— 
Parthenope contains my dust at last,” 
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able life to which he was condemned. 


could I desire?” 


notorious scamp offered himse 





De gourt will adjourn. 


Yale College was named for Gov. Yale, of 


Much like the epitaph of the great Latin poet 


Not MISERABLE.—The captain of a whale- 
ship told one of the wretched native inhabitants 
of Greenland that he sincerely pitied the miser- 
“Miser- 
able!” exclaimed the philosophic savage, “I 
have always had a fish-bone through my nose, 
and plenty of train oil to drink; what more 


A Lucrrer Matrcn.—A young lady having 
admitted that she would like a good match, a 
ff “No, thank 


GOOD BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


CLEAR THE TRACK! 
BOYS! 
Lightning Express ; or, The Rival Academies, 





OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW STORY OF 


The Lake Shore Series 


Commences in No. 105, OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE, Jan. 
2. The first number of the New Year. Ready at the. 
bookstores and news depots to-day. 


An excellent opportunity to subscribe is now offered. 
Terms, $2 50 per year; $1 25 per volume of six months; 6 
cents per number. 


t@ The only Illustrated Juvenile Magazine issued 
once a week. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE FOR 1868. 


Bound in one volume, splendidly illustrated. Ready tc-~ 
day. Price, $3 50. 





OLIVER OPTIC'S 
PALACE AND COTTAGE;: 
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LATEST BOOK, 


Youna AMERICA IN FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 
16mo. Illustrated......ceccccceseces 2 50. 
Being the fifth volume of 


YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign 
Lands. 16mo. illustrated by Nast, Stevens, Per- 
kins and others. Per vol......ccccccccccccscccvees $l 50 


Outward Bound; or, Young America Afloat. 
‘Tenth edition. 

Shamrock and Thistle; or, Young America in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

Red Cross; or, Young America in England and 


ales. 

Dikes and Ditches; or, Young America in Hol- 
land and Belgium. > 

Palace and Cottage; or, Young America in 
France and Switzerland. 





JUST COMPLETED: 
THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 
Six vols. 48 illustrations. Per vol..... io: Soe 


The Starry Flag; or, The Young Fisherman of 
Cape Ann. 

Breaking Away; or, The Fortunes of a Student. 

Seek and Find; or, The Adventures of a Smart 


Oy. 
Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World. 
Make or Break; or, The Rich Man's Daughter. 
Down the River; or, Buck Bradford and his 
Tyrants. 


A BOOK EVERY SCHOOLBOY SHOULD READ. 


CHANGING BASE; 


Or what Edward Rice learnt. By Wm. Everett, 
author of “On the Cam;"’ Iémo. Illustrated.$1 25 


BOY LIFE AWAY “DOWN EAST.” 
ELM ISLAND STORIES. 


By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of “Good Old 
Times,"’ “Sparticus to the Gladiators," &c., 
&c. Tobe completed in 6 vols. lémo. L- 
lustrated. Per volume..........ceseeeeeeees $1 25 

1. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 

2. Charlie Bell, the Walf of Elm Island. 








A NEW SERIES FOR GIRLS. 
PROVERB SERIES. 
By Mrs. M. E. Bradley and Miss Kate J. Neely. 
To be completed in six volumes. 3 volumes 
now ready. 16mo. Illustrated. Per vol... ge 
COMPRISING : 


irds of a Feather. 
Fins Feathers do not Make Fine Birds. 
Hand is that Hand Does. 








AN EXCELLENT SUNDAY SCHOOL SERIES. 

ALDEN JUVENILES. 

By Joseph Alden, D. D. 4vols. Til. Per vol. .50 cts. 

1 Fl b Henry Ashton. 
The — The Lighthearted Girl. 
THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 
By May Mannering. To be completed in six 

volumes. Illustrated. Per vol..........++ $1 0 


Climbing the Rope. 

Billy Grimes's Favorite. 
The Cruise of the Dashaway. 
The Little Spaniard. 


Pep 





“FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES." 
DOTTY DIMPLE STORIES. 


By Sophie May, author of “Little Prudy."* To 
be completed in six vols. Il. Per vol..... 75 ets. 


1. Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother's. 
2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

3. Dotty Dimple out West. 

4. Dotty Dimple at Play. 

5. Dotty Dimple at School. (In press,) 
6. Dotty Dimple's Flyaway. “= “ 





“THE UNAPPROACHABLE SERIES.” 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. 
By Sophie May. Nowcomplete. Six volumes. 
Handsomely illustrated, in a neat box. Per 
oo 78 CB. 
Little Prudy. 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie. 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace. 
Little Prudy’s Cousin Grace. 
Little Prudy’s Story Book. 
Little Prudy’s Dotty Dimple. 
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Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 





you,” replied the girl, “I did not mean a Lucifer 
Imatch! i 
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